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Introduction — Cynthia S. Johnson 

The position papers that follow are intended to pro- 
voke thought, discussion, and to identify a research 
agenda for the near future of higher education as we 
move out of this century. These papers are based on 
trends documented by a trends analysis. The reader is 
encouraged to attend the sessions on this topic at the 
1999 ACPA convention, to examine their own campus 
practices in terms of these trends and to help identify 
and support a research agenda to better serve tomor- 
row’s college students. 

Background 

The trends project began when ACPA Senior Schol- 
ars attempted to identify a research agenda for the 
future that they could share with Emerging Scholars. 
As they began discussing trends that might shape the 
student experience in the future they realized that other 
organizations had already identified numerous trends 
and issues. Thus began a three-year Fetzer Institute and 
(ACPA/ELF) funded project that captured the thinking 
of many leaders and scholars in higher education, and 
that will culminate in 1999 with an Emerging Scholar 
Institute and a research agenda for the future. 

In 1997 Susan Komives and doctoral students at the 
University of Maryland-College Park undertook a trends 
analysis by reviewing existing literature, and analyzing 
documents from over forty higher education profes- 
sional associations. They identified eight major trends 
and the paper that they produced was used as the basis 
for discussion at a Summit meeting hosted by ACPA in 
Washington, D.C. in the same year. 
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At that all day meeting representatives of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education (ACE), the American Asso- 
ciation of Higher Education (AAHE), the National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators 
(NAPSA), the American Association of Community Col- 
leges (AACC), the Association of Governing Boards of 
Universities and Colleges (AGB) and other prominent 
higher education associations met to discuss the future 
of higher education with ACPA Senior Scholars. Fol- 
lowing that meeting Senior Scholars met, revised the 
trends paper used for discussion at the meeting, and 
selected the authors for the topics that are addressed 
in this collection. 

Drafts of the papers were presented in several 
forums at the 1998 ACPA St. Louis convention, placed 
on the ACPA website, and each paper was critiqued by 
at least two other scholars as well as other association 
leaders. What follows is the final version of those 
papers produced by selected scholars who volunteered 
their time and expertise. 

The research agenda that was derived from this 
process will be broadly shared, and will provide the 
basis for the future work of the Emerging Scholars and 
Senior Scholars. That work will begin in April, 1999 at 
the Emerging Scholar Institute, held at the Fetzer Foun- 
dation in Michigan. 

What Next? 

An agenda for future research has been identified, 
and a parallel discussion regarding trend implications 
for practice has taken place on the Internet under the 
leadership of Jean Paratore, ACPA President, and Paul 
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Oliaro, ACPA Past-President. As you read these essays 
ask yourself questions such as: 

In light of these trends what do higher edu- 
cation professionals and research/scholars need 
to know and what do they have to do to help stu- 
dents be successful in the future? 

Are these the trends that should shape the 
future of colleges and universities? 



If not, how can leadership be provided to 
shape them differently? 

It is our hope that scholars and professionals can 
anticipate these trends, conduct research to inform 
practice, and exert a positive influence on the college 
experience for students in the next century. 
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Improving Access and Educational 
Success for Diverse Students: 

STEADY PBOGEESS BUT ENDUEING PEOBLEMS 



Patricia King, Professor 

Chair, Higher Education and Student Affairs 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 



The rapidly changing demographic profile in the 
United States is beginning to be reflected in the student 
population of the nation’s colleges and universities. 
Although substantial changes have taken place to 
improve access to higher education regardless of such 
factors as age, race, ethnicity, and economic back- 
ground, efforts to enroll college students in proportions 
that mirror society at large have fallen short of the 
mark. Unless we attend to the quality of students’ col- 
legiate experiences once they matriculate and provide 
more effective learning environments for all students, 
full educational access and educational success will 
remain an unfulfilled dream for many who seek 
advanced degrees. 

The dream of a college education often stems from 
the recognition that a college degree affords both eco- 
nomic leveling and social mobility: it contributes to an 
increase of socioeconomic status more than any other 
single factor. However, there are still groups lacking the 
needed access to higher education to improve their 
positions in life and to take advantage of the economic 
as well as personal benefits that education has to offer. 

Although the first colleges in the United States were 
founded for an elite group of citizens, a college degree 
is now accessible to a much broader cross-section of 
American citizens. As of the 1990 Census, about 20% of 
adults in the United States had earned bachelor’s, grad- 
uate or professional degrees. However, educational 
attainment varies considerably by race and ethnicity. 
Compared to the 37% of Asian Americans and 22% of 
White adults who have earned at least a bachelor’s 
degree, only 11% of African American adults and 9% 
each of Native American and Hispanic adults have 
earned post-secondary degrees ( Chronicle of Higher 
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Education Almanac , 1998). This disparity — the rates 
differ by a factor of almost 4:1 — is contradictory to the 
democratic ideals upon which this country was 
founded and strongly suggests that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity has not been achieved in the U.S. 
More recent statistics suggest that this disparity 
between racial/ethnic groups continues. The National 
Center for Educational Statistics (1998) reported the 
proportions of beginning college students seeking a 
baccalaureate degree in 1989 who had completed this 
degree by 1994. During this five-year period, only about 
one-half of the White and Asian/Pacific Islander stu- 
dents had graduated (48% and 47%, respectively). The 
graduation rate for other underrepresented student 
groups is even lower: only about one-third of Black 
(34%) and Hispanic (32%) students enrolled in college 
and seeking baccalaureate degrees had achieved this 
goal within five years. If students of color continue to 
graduate at this rate, the new millennium will see a 
greater proportion of Whites and fewer people of color 
reaping the benefits of higher education. These data 
provide a particularly serious warning for educators 
and policy makers alike since ethnic minorities will 
soon make up one-third of the nation. 

Although many citizens and educators endorse the 
principles of equal opportunity and access to higher 
education based on merit, efforts toward diversification 
are often met with reactions that vary from ignorance 
and apathy to resistance and even violence. Further, 
equality of educational opportunity is seriously under- 
mined by incidents of discrimination and harassment 
that abound against members of the campus commu- 
nity based upon their race, ethnicity, sexual orientation, 
age, or gender (D’Augelli, 1992; Herek, 1993; Palmer, 
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1993, Turner, 1994). Such incidents illustrate how far 
we are from reaching the goal of creating a nation 
where all citizens enjoy “certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” (Declaration of Independence, 1776). 

Because the word “diversity” is used to mean so 
many different things (Adelman, 1997), the following 
definition will be used for this essay: 

“Diversity on campus encompasses complex 
differences within the campus community and 
also in the individuals who compose that com- 
munity. It includes such important and inter- 
secting dimensions of human identity as race, 
ethnicity, national origin, religion, gender, sex- 
ual orientation, class, age and ability. These 
dimensions do not determine or predict any one 
person’s values, orientation, choices, or 
responses. But they are by definition closely 
related to patterns of societal experiences, 
socialization and affiliation. They influence ways 
of understanding and interpreting the world” 
(Smith, 1997, p. 7). 

While the goal of achieving diversity in higher educa- 
tion has yet to reach fruition, it is encouraging to note 
that attention to this goal is no longer an institutional 
but a national concern: “Almost all campuses now see 
education of a diverse citizenry as integral to their mis- 
sions of public leadership and service” (AAC&U, 1995, 
p. xii). 

Educational Benefits of 
Diverse Campus Environments 

Creating campus environments and learning experi- 
ences that result in effective learning and high gradua- 
tion rates for all students is the right thing to do from a 
social justice perspective and because doing so is con- 
sistent with our country’s democratic ideals. “When 
diversity is characterized by patterned inequity and per- 
sistent marginalization of specific groups, it is a symp- 
tom of democracy’s failure, a sign of a society’s 
unwillingness or inability to confront continuing injus- 
tices” (AAC&U, 1995, p. xx). Diversity initiatives 
designed to enhance equity and reduce marginalization 
have been shown to yield important practical and edu- 
cational benefits for students (Smith, 1997; NASULGC, 
1998; Wilson, 1996). For both philosophical and practi- 
cal reasons, more than 50 professional associations 
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recently joined the American Council on Education in 
publicly affirming their support for diversity initiatives 
in higher education (American Council on Education, 
1998). In so doing, these groups also acknowledged 
their role in explaining the basis for this endorsement 
to the American public. This statement emphasized four 
m^jor reasons for their support of diversity initiatives: 

♦ Diversity enriches the educational experience. 
We learn from those whose experiences, beliefs, 
and perspectives are different from our own, and 
these lessons can be taught best in a richly diverse 
intellectual and social environment. 

♦ It promotes personal growth — and a healthy 
society. Diversity challenges stereotyped precon- 
ceptions; it encourages critical thinking; and it helps 
students learn to communicate effectively with peo- 
ple of varied backgrounds. 

♦ It strengthens communities and the workplace. 

Education within a diverse setting prepares stu- 
dents to become good citizens in an increasingly 
complex, pluralistic society; it fosters mutual 
respect and teamwork; and it helps build communi- 
ties whose members are judged by the quality of 
their character and their contributions. 

♦ It enhances America’s economic competitive- 
ness. Sustaining the nation’s prosperity in the 21st 
century will require us to make effective use of the 
talents and abilities of all our citizens, in work set- 
tings that bring together individuals from diverse 
backgrounds and cultures (p. 3). 

A m^jor work on the beneficial outcomes of diver- 
sity was recently released in a report published by the 
Association of American Colleges and Universities. 
Smith (1997) reviewed research on the impact of diver- 
sity on students in higher education. Among the find- 
ings highlighted in this report are the following: 

♦ Overall, the literature suggests that diversity initia- 
tives positively affect both minority and majority 

chiHontc on npmnnc cfnifirantl V HivPrftitv initio- 

— 

fives have an impact not only on student attitudes 
and feelings toward intergroup relations on campus, 
but also on institutional satisfaction, involvement, 
and academic growth (p. v). 

♦ Opportunities for interaction between and among 
student groups are desired by virtually all students 
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and produce clear increases in understanding and 
decreases in prejudicial attitudes. Such opportuni- 
ties also positively affect academic success. The 
conditions under which interactions among individ- 
uals are likely to be beneficial include institutional 
support, equal status, and common goals (p. vi). 

♦ The evidence continues to grow that serious engage- 
ment of issues of diversity in the curriculum and in 
the classroom has a positive impact on attitudes 
toward racial issues, on opportunities to interact in 
deeper ways with those who are different, on cogni- 
tive development, and on overall satisfaction and 
involvement with the institution. These benefits are 
particularly powerful for white students who have 
had less opportunity for such engagement (p. vi). 

♦ Evidence in the literature suggests that compre- 
hensive institutional change in teaching methods, 
curriculum, campus climate, and institutional defi- 
nition provides educational benefits for both minor- 
ity and majority students. Comprehensive diversity 
initiatives, beyond their capacity to improve access 
and retention for underrepresented groups, are 
related to satisfaction, academic success, and cog- 
nitive development for all students (p. vii). 

This list of documented benefits afforded to students 
through involvement with diversity initiatives is impres- 
sive — especially in light of the historical difficulties 
and current urgency to make progress in bridging the 
many social and cultural divisions that exist in this 
country. The studies summarized in this report show 
the educational and social value of addressing diversity 
issues on college campuses, and how doing so can 
improve the quality of students’ learning experiences 
and educational successes. 

Factors Affecting Access and 
Educational Success 

Improving access and educational attainment for all 
students requires more than the dissolution of legal bar- 
riers that historically denied entry into educational 
institutions based on race and gender. In today’s col- 
leges and universities, barriers to educational access 
are more subtle, although just as limiting as their fore- 
runners. In order to provide all citizens with the bene- 
fits of higher education, we must establish and maintain 
both formal and informal structures that encourage and 
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support full participation and success. These include 
using a broad range of admissions criteria, not unduly 
weighting standardized test scores, and looking at both 
academic and nonacademic factors (Hurtado & Navia, 
1997). 

Access to higher education does not end when an 
applicant receives a letter of admission. When admit- 
ted students begin their studies, faculty and staff have 
an obligation to create campus environments (both 
inside and outside classrooms) that are conducive to 
students’ successful completion of their educational 
goals. Creating such environments has become more 
complicated as the student population has become 
more diverse, for with different groups of students 
come different student needs and expectations of col- 
lege life. For example, academically well-prepared 
third-generation college students have different needs 
and expectations than do first-generation college stu- 
dents who did not enroll in college preparation courses 
while in high school. Part-time adult learners for whom 
college courses are only one of several life priorities 
have different educational needs than do full-time 
traditional-age college students. Students who work 
full-time while carrying a full course load differ from 
their counterparts who work a few hours per week, 
scheduling work around a full schedule of campus 
activities. Shifts in demographics and student charac- 
teristics, combined with retention concerns, should 
compel educators and administrators across campus to 
reevaluate whether the curriculum, programs and ser- 
vices they offer effectively help students — all students 
— learn and develop. 

Many institutional factors affect whether a college 
or university creates successful learning environments. 
Smith (1997) has provided a useful way of organizing 
the many factors that affect educational achievement 
for diverse students. She identified four dimensions 
that describe different aspects of campus diversity: rep- 
resentation , “the inclusion and success of previously 
underrepresented groups” (p. 9); climate and inter- 
group relations , “the impact of the collegiate environ- 
ment on institutional and student success” (p. 10); 
education and scholarship , “the inclusion of diverse 
traditions in the curriculum, the impact of issues of 
diversity on teaching methods, and the influence of 
societal diversity on scholarly inquiry” (p. 11); and 
institutional transformation , “deep, reorganizing 
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questions which build upon the many changes 
prompted in the earlier dimensions” (p. 12). Taking 
each of these factors into account in creating effective 
learning environments poses significant challenges for 
even the most dedicated educators, for within each are 
potential barriers to access and student success. Fur- 
ther, whether viewed as opportunities or challenges, 
these factors interact and influence whether students 
experience a climate that is truly welcoming and that 
encourages and enables their success. 

In addition to the institutional factors noted above, 
other factors are outside the immediate control of indi- 
vidual colleges and universities and reflect larger social 
issues and public policies. For example, lack of access 
to adequate financial resources presents a major obsta- 
cle to attending and completing college for many stu- 
dents and is a seemingly insurmountable obstacle for 
lower income students. The decline in public funding 
has shifted more of the costs of post-secondary educa- 
tion from the larger society (e.g., through taxes) to the 
individual student (e.g., through loans). 

At the same time that the cost of a college educa- 
tion is escalating, economists predict continuing 
increases in the number of jobs requiring post-sec- 
ondary education, with a corresponding decrease in 
the number and types of jobs available that do not 
require post-secondary education. Technology is trans- 
forming the workplace, requiring greater technical 
skills for a growing number of jobs. The implication is 
clear: those who do not possess the necessary skills 
and expertise to function effectively in a technologi- 
cally oriented workplace will be less able to compete 
for these jobs. High school students who have not 
enjoyed the benefits of access to technology are inad- 
equately prepared to function in “high tech” collegiate 
learning environments characterized by desk top video 
units, on-line registration, distance learning, virtual 
classrooms, and course presentations and project uti- 
lizing computers. Many students (such as adult learn- 
ers and those who come from poor school districts) 
have had little or no prior experience with technology 
and find themselves in an environment that is both 
unknown and intimidating. 

One of the greatest external challenges to current 
practices to enhance access has occurred recently 
within the legal arena. Throughout the history of higher 



education in the United States, federal and state inter- 
vention has been used to create equal opportunities for 
all its citizens (Coomes, 1994). Federal policies and leg- 
islation such as the Civil Rights Bill, the Americans With 
Disabilities Act and Affirmative Action were designed 
to replace past discriminatory practices with those that 
provided a “level playing field.” Affirmative Action, 
especially as it relates to higher education, is now being 
dismantled in many states. Contemporary judicial inter- 
pretations of the constitutionality of affirmative action 
mandates suggest that educators designing initiatives 
to address issues of access and the disparity of educa- 
tional attainment across diverse groups of U.S. citizens 
will need to use different strategies than those used 
recently to achieve these goals. 



Implications for the 
Practice of Student Affairs 



As many national reform reports have suggested, if 
all matriculating students were fully served through 
policies, practices, and a wide variety of engaging learn- 
ing experiences, it follows that the quality of student 
life and learning would be enhanced and that retention, 
graduation, and satisfaction would be increased. To 
maintain or create legal and policy stances and campus 
environments that make it more difficult for students 
to enter college, have successful learning experiences, 
and graduate would be contrary to the promise and pur- 
pose of higher education and the obligation to educate 
a diverse citizenry. How can student affairs profession- 
als respond to issues of diversity in the 21st century? 
The following suggestions are offered as additional 
ways of serving diverse learners. They are based both 
on formal reports (e.g., Smith, 1997) and observations 
by professionals in the field who responded to an ear- 
lier draft of this essay. 

1. Student affairs professionals need to become more 
culturally competent, to have the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes needed to understand and work 
effectively with diverse groups of students. Apply- 
ing these skills in many campus contexts and with 
many members of the campus community (not just 
with underrepresented or marginalized students) 
would contribute to a broader campus awareness of 
the importance of multicultural competencies in our 
diverse society. 
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2. The profession needs to more aggressively 
recruit diverse students to professional prepa- 
ration programs and to student affairs staff 
positions. This process may include reevaluating 
assumptions about preparation for entry to the field 
(e.g., taking into account a broader range of student 
leadership positions or community service activi- 
ties). Once recruited, programs and institutions 
should strive to achieve records of graduation, 
placement, and professional advancement that 
match or surpass the historical record of access and 
professional success. 

3. Student affairs staff should conscientiously pre- 
pare themselves for their role as educators. 

This includes being knowledgeable about the 
process of learning, sensitive to differing learning 
styles, cognizant of how the ways students interpret 
information and events are grounded in their prior 
life experiences, and able to discuss and advise stu- 
dents about the implications of these differences in 
learning strategies and assumptions about the 
process and purpose of learning. 

4. Student affairs professionals should have a deeper 
understanding of the historical, legal, political, 
and administrative issues surrounding issues of 
access and student success and actively promote 
informed understanding of these issues in 
order to improve campus practices. 

5. Student affairs professionals should have a 
deeper understanding of the types of develop- 
mental issues addressed by diverse learners, 
apply these understandings when working with 
students, and share their knowledge of student 
development with a range of constituent groups 
(faculty, parents, staff members, students) who 
might benefit these insights. 

6. Student affairs professionals should actively use 
their knowledge of student characteristics and 
learning environments to serve as allies for 

underrepresented students or those who feel mar- 
ginalized. 

7. Student affairs professionals should have a firm 
understanding of organizational and adminis- 
trative issues surrounding issues of retention and 




educational success for diverse learners, apply this 
knowledge in creative ways as they work to 
address these issues, and bring to the attention 
of campus leaders the benefits of diversity ini- 
tiatives to both minority and majority students. 

8. Student affairs professionals should share their 
resources and expertise with faculty to help create 
classroom dynamics in ways that are culturally 
sensitive and that teach students how to interact 
in respectful and inclusive ways. Staff members 
with well-developed interpersonal and group 
process skills should be especially encouraged to 
use their talents in this way. 

9. In light of the changing student population and then- 
changing needs, interests, motivations and goals, 
student affairs administrators should regularly 
evaluate which services are offered, why they 
are offered, and who benefits from these ser- 
vices. This practice could yield valuable informa- 
tion about whether campus resources (from trained 
advisors to computing technologies) are fairly dis- 
tributed among students, and in particular, how well 
they serve underrepresented students. 

10. In many ways, students are expressing their inter- 
est in and need for more adult involvement in their 
lives (Willomon, 1997). Intentionally or not, student 
affairs staff members serve as adult role models as 
members of a campus learning community, as edu- 
cated citizens, and as responsible members of our 
global community. Those concerned with promot- 
ing students’ educational success should use this 
adult role to help students learn, grow, and 
develop. 

1 1. In addition to working with others on their campus 
to enhance students’ educational success, student 
affairs administrators should seek opportunities 
to work with those beyond the campus to 
achieve this goal, including citizens, civic groups, 
and state and national policy makers. 

By attending to these and related issues, student affairs 
professionals can seize an important opportunity to 
contribute to institutional quality, to the quality of stu- 
dents’ collegiate experiences, to helping ALL students 
achieve their educational aspirations, and to helping 
our country achieve its ideal of equality of educational 
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opportunity for all her citizens. These are lofty goals, 
but are goals that are consistent with our professional 
heritage and goals that we are uniquely prepared to 
undertake. 



Higher education and American commitments. 
Washington, DC: Author. 

Chronicle of Higher Education , Almanac Issue , XLV, 
No. 1, August 29, 1998. 



Conclusion 

The motivation to undertake educational initiatives 
that address issues of access and educational success 
may rightly stem from beliefs in democracy and com- 
mitments to justice. Conscientiously addressing these 
issues has practical outcomes as well: attempting to 
meet the needs of all students by implementing educa- 
tionally sound programs and practices benefits all stu- 
dents. As Smith (1997) so eloquently summarized: 
“Diversity is finally not about the needs of 
one or another group competing for scarce 
resources. It is rather about purposeful and 
effective designs for supporting all students’ 
educational achievement. As such, it is an inte- 
gral component of the mission and purpose of 
the institution, and essential to whether our 
institutions are or will be positioned to educate 
all students for full participation in the eco- 
nomic, social, and civic domains of a diverse 
society” (p. 50) 

Students’ dreams of earning their college degrees, edu- 
cators’ dreams of helping students to realize their goals, 
and a country that is still striving for meaningful equal- 
ity among its citizens all affect and are affected by 
issues of student access and educational success. Col- 
leges and universities must continue to build on suc- 
cessful prior initiatives, and be steadfast in their 
commitment to address the enduring problems associ- 
ated with trying to assure educational equity. Preparing 
students for responsible citizenship requires nothing 
less than this type of commitment if today’s students 
are to effectively address the challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury, many of which will involve diversity issues. 
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Implications for Research 

Trends in access and educational success for 
diverse learners suggest that while there has been 
steady and demonstrable progress in addressing these 
issues, there are also enduring problems. We need 
research focused on questions such as the following: 

1. What educational practices encourage and discour- 
age access and educational success for diverse 
groups of students? More specifically, what prac- 
tices work well and work poorly in regard to stu- 
dent subgroups that differ by factors such as age, 
gender, race and ethnicity, sexual orientation, pre- 
ferred learning style, and learning or physical dis- 
ability? What experiences are distinctive for these 
subgroups that affect students’ educational suc- 
cess? 

2. What other dimensions beyond the familiar cate- 
gories cited above (age, gender, race, etc.) would 
better help us understand the complexities of 
diverse students’ learning experiences? What other 
categories are salient? Further, how can we better 
understand the effects on learning and development 
when students claim membership in more than one 
category (e.g., Hispanic female with a physical dis- 
ability)? 

3. Are strategies designed to improve educational suc- 
cess differentially effective for different student 
subgroups (e.g., different racial/ethnic subgroups, 
part-time students, students who feel marginal- 
ized)? 

4. How do students move from attitudes of intolerance 
to acceptance to valuing of diversity? How do fac- 
tors related to cognitive, social, relational, and racial 
identity development affect this aspect of develop- 
ment? Such questions require longitudinal studies, 
and both quantitative and qualitative methodologies. 







5. How can we improve both institutional and national 
efforts to evaluate the effects of involvement in 
diversity programs and make these more readily 
available to others? 

6. How can we better assess campus climate in terms 
of support for underrepresented and marginalized 
students? What aspects of campus culture are par- 
ticularly important influences on learning, retention, 
satisfaction, and educational success of given stu- 
dent subgroups? 

7. Despite a high level of interest expressed by stu- 
dents for interactions with people from different 
backgrounds and highly publicized calls for “con- 
versations about race” from federal, state, and insti- 
tutional leaders, many students — especially White 
students — experience little contact with people 
from different racial or ethnic groups. What factors 
contribute to the widespread pattern of self- 
segregation among White students (Smith, 1997)? 
What types of interactions across racial/ethnic 
groups enable such conversations and contribute to 
students’ educational success? How can desired 
educational outcomes of involvement in such con- 
versations be enhanced? 

8. What are the multicultural understandings and com- 
petencies required for success as a citizen (from the 
local to the international arena), an employee, a 
family member? What are the post-graduation expe- 
riences of students whose education did NOT 
include or address these attributes? 

9. Does participation in diversity initiatives that are 
integrated into regular credit courses or required 
cultural diversity courses yield different experi- 
ences and outcomes for students than participation 
in optional or noncredit diversity experiences? 
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Introduction 

Affordability has two sides. The first side is that the 
cost of higher education for students must be within 
their reach: we must not run up the tuition tab so far that 
students are excluded because they can’t pay for their 
education, or must select a college solely on the basis of 
cost. And there is substantial evidence, to be presented 
later in this paper, that the cost of college may be out- 
stripping students’ ability to pay, or at a minimum, affect- 
ing their college choice or time to graduation. 

The second side is that increasing college costs are 
a reality (whether justified or not), and many institu- 
tions are finally getting the message that they are per- 
ilously close to pricing themselves out of an 
increasingly competitive market. So they look inward 
to cost savings opportunities, and often, student affairs 
is high on the list of programs and services to be down- 
sized or eliminated. 

The dilemma for student affairs is difficult. On the 
one hand, we should be supportive of keeping college 
costs reasonable, because as costs increase, accessibil- 
ity is negatively affected. On the other hand, institutional 
cost-cutting may well have a greater negative impact on 
student services and programs, particularly when com- 
peting for resources against the academic side of the 
institution. Are there ways out of this dilemma that pre- 
serves student accessibility to higher education, main- 
tains the quality and quantity of student services and 
programs, and preserves the integrity of student learn- 
ing, both inside and outside the classroom? 

Student Affordability 

No one disagrees that the cost of obtaining a post- 
secondary education has risen dramatically in the last 
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twenty years. For example, according to the National 
Commission on the Cost of Higher Education (1998), 
since the early 1980s, college tuition has increased 
annually at two to three times the rate of inflation. 
Between 1981 and 1995, tuition at 4-year public colleges 
and universities increased 234%, while during the same 
time period, median household income rose 82% and the 
consumer price index rose only 74%. Further, the typi- 
cal bill for tuition, fees, room, board, books and inci- 
dentals at public institutions is $10,069, a whopping 23% 
of the average American family’s household income 
(Time Magazine , 1998). The problem is not restricted 
to public institutions. At one Ivy League institution, 
tuition in 1976 was $3,790. Two decades later that 
tuition bill was $21,130, nearly a six fold increase (Lar- 
son, 1997). To be sure, by 1997 the average increase had 
dropped to a more manageable 5%, and a few brave 
institutions actuaUy lowered tuition, but the damage has 
been done ( Time Magazine , 1998). 

In response to the National Commission on the Cost 
of Higher Education, House Republicans recommended 
immediate and substantial changes, re conunending that 
colleges redouble their efforts to contain and cut costs, 
provide American families with better information, 
address productivity and tenure issues, share facilities 
and services, and cut inefficient and redundant pro- 
grams. They also recommended modernizing the stu- 
dent financial aid system, lowering student loan default 
rates, and tracking college costs annually. 

Further, as costs have risen, so have the strategies 
that students and families use for dealing with them. 
They include government sponsored incentives (e.g., 
Education IRAs) to encourage families to start saving 
early for college, institution based programs (e.g. pre- 
paid tuition plans which lock in tuition rates at current 
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levels), and federal and state loan programs and other 
financial aid. According to the College Board, in 1996-97 
a total of 55.7 billion dollars was spent on student aid, of 
which approximately 54% were federal loans, 19% were 
institutional grants, and 15% were federal or state grants 
(Cabrera, 1998). Today’s student must cobble together a 
financial aid package which is complex, difficult to 
access, and more dependent upon loans than ever 
before. 

What is the proper role of Student Affairs in dealing 
with this issue? There are several options: 

1. Provide students and their families with bet- 
ter information about the real costs of attending 
a particular institution, in advance of their enroll- 
ment. Too often, students are not realistic about how 
much money they will need to stay enrolled. We must 
make sure that students select our institutions based on 
a good “fit” between the cost of attending and the abil- 
ity to pay. 

2. Strengthen financial aid advising, making 
sure that students and their families are con- 
structing financial aid packages that fit their 
needs. Most students in higher education today are 
reliant upon resources outside themselves and their 
families. Today’s student aid regulations are complex 
and often confusing; institutions must not only help stu- 
dents decide the best financial aid package for them, but 
teach them money management as well. 

3. Assess the impact of increasing costs of col- 
lege on college attendance, choice of college, and 
retention to graduation once enrolled. While we 
have anecdotal evidence of this relationship, we need 
more systematic evidence based on reliable and valid 
assessments, and we need to adjust our policies and 
practices accordingly. 

4. Provide cost effective and affordable student 
services and programs. If one of the keys to holding 
down costs is for institutions to become “leaner and 
meaner,” we in student affairs must do our part to make 
the cost of our services and programs affordable. Later 
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5. Become an advocate for affordability. Too 

often, we consider admissions and financial aid separate 
entities which have little to do with “mainstream” stu- 
dent services and programs. Many times these units do 
not report to the chief student affairs officer. Yet, if we 



are to be true to our commitment to student advocacy, 
we must be actively involved in maintaining the afford- 
ability of our institution. 

Student Affairs and Affordability 

Now comes the dilemma. If we are successful in 
helping our institutions keep their costs within reason, 
we may be “goring our own ox” because it may not be 
enough to provide cost effective and affordable services 
programs. We may, in fact, be targeting ourselves for the 
reduction or elimination of some of our services and 
programs, particularly as faculty weigh the relative 
importance of what they do versus what we do. 

Not so long ago, I was sitting in my institution’s bud- 
get task force, consisting mostly of faculty, arguing the 
merits of increasing allocations for several of my units. 
Like most other institutions across the country, my insti- 
tution has been, for quite some time, alternating 
between steady state budgets and budget cuts. “Doing 
more with less” or “doing less with less” has become the 
operative budget philosophies for the past several years, 
in part because of the increasing pressure to keep col- 
lege costs affordable so that enrollments were main- 
tained. 

I was making the case for increased counseling 
resources, based on extensive data on the steady 
increase in the number and seriousness of troubled stu- 
dents at my institution. I argued for additional resources 
to deal with alcohol and other drug abuse, a problem 
well documented from our health education and disci- 
plinary officer files. And finally, I argued for additional 
resources to expand leadership programs in conjunction 
with selected academic departments. 

I thought I was making reasonable, modest propos- 
als, well grounded in supporting evidence. I was partic- 
ularly confident about the leadership program, because 
it related directly to the academic missions of several 
departments. While I anticipated that members of the 
task force were unlikely to respond enthusiastically to 
my requests, I did not anticipate their largely hostile 
reactions. The first question came from an anthropolo- 
gist, and went something like this: 

“In an era of increased costs and declining 
resources, how do you justify spending resources 
on clearly non-academic programs, particularly 
when the integrity of academic programs is being 
threatened by cost cutting measures? The last 
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time I looked, we were an academic institution; 
you know, courses and classes, teaching and 
learning, studying and mastering content and 
skills, and getting about the business of prepar- 
ing students for their chosen fields. If students 
are troubled or have drug problems, let them stop 
out and solve their problems on their own; after 
all, we’re an academic institution, not a rehabili- 
tation institute. And if we’re to have leadership 
programs, let’s put them in the curriculum where 
they belong, rather than trusting them to non- 
academic personnel.” 

To be sure, not all faculty have this point of view, but 
subsequently I was convinced that this response was not 
at all atypical. There are, in fact, very strong affordabil- 
ity winds blowing out there which result in cutthroat 
competition for resources. For example, a 1994 Ameri- 
can Council on Education report indicated that more 
than two thirds of the public institutions in higher edu- 
cation had undertaken serious steps to reduce expendi- 
tures and redirect programs (El-Khawas, 1994). In the 
“survival of the fittest” mentality of the nineties and the 
21st century, can we continue to afford student affairs 
and keep college affordable for students? 

Coping with Today’s 
Affordability Realities 

When the affordability pressures first appeared, they 
were modest and manageable. Institutions typically 
responded with minimal across the board budget cuts 
(1 or 2 percent), resulting in annoying but inconsequen- 
tial reductions in travel, operations, supplies and equip- 
ment. This strategy was soon exhausted, as the cuts 
kept coming and increased in size. Two percent cuts 
became ten percent cuts, and across the board cuts 
became more selective; e.g., cutting administrative bud- 
gets more than academic budgets. But institutions and 
their programs and services still managed to survive. 

But the pressures continued to mount, and new 
strategies were developed to cope. Across the board 
cuts gave way to selected cuts in or elimination of ser- 
vices and programs. When budgets were cut to the bone, 
and expenditures could no longer be deferred, more fun- 
damental questions were posed: 

1. Do we really need this service or program? 
The “essentiality” question is the ultimate affordability 
litmus test, and must be addressed directly, and with 
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supporting evidence. We must acknowledge that some 
of our services and programs may be luxuries we can no 
longer afford. But we must also have good rationales 
and firm evidence that our essential services are essen- 
tial, and contribute to the best interests of students and 
the institution. We must conduct student needs assess- 
ments, and show how our services and programs con- 
tribute to the fiscal bottom line of the institution. For 
example, a good student union program may not only 
meet student needs, but contribute to the recruitment 
and retention of students, both of which strengthen the 
institution’s revenue flow. 

2. What evidence, if any, is there to demonstrate 
that this service or program is effective? The “effec- 
tiveness” issue follows closely from the “essentiality” 
question discussed above. 

If the program is essential, is it also effective? Is it 
doing what it purports to do, and what evidence do we 
have to support its effectiveness? Perhaps we are most 
vulnerable to this question because our outcomes 
assessment efforts are often at best haphazard and at 
worst, non-existent. To be sure, outcomes assessments 
(attempting to show a relationship between some inten- 
tional intervention and some intended student outcome) 
are very difficult to conduct, but they are also the most 
important. They must be done if we are to meet the 
affordability challenges we face in the future. 

3. Can we provide this service or program in a 
more cost effective way? The “efficiency” question 
certainly must be honestly addressed. There may be 
some programs and services which could be made more 
efficient with better resource and personnel manage- 
ment. The key here is holding professional staff account- 
able for an efficient operation, devoid of “fat” and 
administered in cost effective ways. Nothing is more vul- 
nerable to the budget axe than a service or program that 
is poorly managed. 

Likewise, there may be overlap and duplication 
within student affairs functions, and between student 
affairs and other units within the institution. While “reor- 
ganization” is an old bromide which sometimes expands 
rather than reduces expenditures and is often fraught 
with political complications, if it is done right, we can 
achieve greater cost effectiveness. 

A third way of achieving greater efficiency is to rely 
less on full time staff and more on part-time, temporary 
staff. This strategy will, in fact, reduce expenditures, 
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because part-time and temporary staff will receive 
fewer or no fringe benefits, and their compensation typ- 
ically will be lower than that of full time staff. The 
downsides are considerable. There is less continuity of 
service to students, and quality of service may be com- 
promised as less qualified personnel are used. There is 
also the ethical issue of using part-time and temporary 
staff to do the work of full-time professional staff with- 
out equitable compensation. 

A fourth way of achieving greater efficiency is to 
reduce full time staff contracts to only those times 
when students are enrolled. A typical strategy is to 
reduce staff contracts from twelve months to eleven, 
ten, or nine. This strategy can save a considerable 
amount of money, while providing an answer to the 
question posed by faculty, “We don’t get paid over the 
summer; why should the student affairs staff?” The 
downside, of course, is that reducing contracts to coin- 
cide with student presence eliminates essential prepa- 
ration and planning time necessary to the functioning 
of most student services. 

4. Can we provide this service or program on a 
more limited basis? This “downsizing” question often 
becomes the most typical response to affordability/ 
accountability issue. Probably the best example is 
what’s happened to psychological counseling services 
over the past twenty years. Comprehensive counseling 
centers with no service limitations have given way to 
more limited operations focusing on crisis intervention, 
short term therapies, and case management. The same 
holds true for many other student services. 

Another downsizing strategy is to limit the times 
services are offered, either by hours of the day, or 
between semesters or over the summer. Unfortunately, 
students may need services and programs during 
evening hours, or at times when they are not enrolled. 
The challenge, of course, is not to “downsize” to the 
point of totally compromising the integrity of what is 
being offered, or seriously jeopardize students. 

5. Can other revenue sources be developed to 
support this service or program? There are several 
options to consider with this question, which augment 
or replace “hard money” institutional allocations. The 
first is mandatory fees for services, paid for by all stu- 
dents who enroll, such as student activities fees, health 
fees, or counseling fees. While this strategy ensures a 



reliable revenue flow, it does force some students to 
pay for services they never will use. 

Another is selected fees for selected services, based 
on student use, such as fees for physician visits in the 
health service, per session fees in counseling services, 
or computer connectivity fees in residence halls. While 
the rationale is that only students who use services 
should be required to pay for them, this strategy does 
raise the issue of access to services for students who 
need them but cannot afford them. 

A third revenue source is grants from federal, state, 
or private sources. There is considerable advantage in 
making use of outside sources, and they may provide 
excellent temporary relief for budgetary shortfalls. The 
downsides are that not all student affairs functions can 
qualify for outside grants, and when the grants disap- 
pear, the budget problem almost always resurfaces. A 
related source of revenue is funds raised from devel- 
opment efforts, with somewhat the same advantages 
and downsides as those that accompnay grants. 

A fourth revenue source is so-called “profit centers” 
which generate revenue from the entire collegiate com- 
munity, not just students. There are many examples, 
depending upon the institution. 

Student affairs may operate campus wide, revenue 
generating services such as audio visual services, 
copy/printing services, food services, pharmacies, test- 
ing services, parking and traffic fines, and others. Enter- 
ing into profit making ventures is risky (they may 
generate deficits, not profits), and initiating or captur- 
ing such services may be politically difficult, because 
everyone else is looking to generate revenue as well. 
But they do provide yet another option to deal with the 
affordability issue. 

6. Can this service or program be provided out- 
side the institution? The “outsourcing” question is 
worth considering, and is certainly not a new idea. Out- 
sourcing campus food services in residence halls and 
student unions has been an accepted practice for years, 
but more recently, counseling services, health services, 
placement services, and even residence hails have 
become candidates for outsourcing. However, out- 
sourcing must be approached with great caution. While 
it may seem expedient and cost effective to ask a com- 
munity or outside agency to provide a particular service 
or program, either on or off campus, sometimes the 
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intended benefits do not materialize. Quality, service, 
customer satisfaction, cost, and other factors must be 
projected before outsourcing, and monitored very care- 
fully afterwards. 

If we are to survive the affordability crisis, we in stu- 
dent affairs must be able to address these questions, in 
order to preserve student accessibility in the first place, 
and in the second place, maintain the integrity and qual- 
ity of our services and programs. Without this kind of 
effort, the student experience will suffer, and so will stu- 
dents’ academic and personal success. But how do we 
get the job done? 

Keys to Successful Affordability Efforts 

I believe there are at least four strategies to address 
the affordability challenge of the rest of the nineties and 
into the next century. First, I believe whatever we do 
must be connected to student learning and the acade- 
mic mission of the institution. While I also believe that 
student development is a desirable goal and often is indi- 
rectly connected to students’ academic success, from a 
resource management and affordability standpoint, I 
will hitch my star to the National Association of Stu- 
dent Personnel Administrators 1987 Perspective on 
Student Affairs , in which the first assumption identi- 
fied is that the academic mission of an institution is 
preeminent: 

“Colleges and universities must organize their 
primary activities around the academic experi- 
ence: the curriculum, the library, the classroom, 
and the .laboratory. The work of student affairs 
should not compete with and cannot substitute 
for the academic enterprise. As a partner in the 
educational enterprise, student affairs enhances 
and supports the academic mission (pp. 9-10).” 

In other words, everything we do must somehow con- 
tribute to student success, academically defined as their 
academic achievement and persistence to graduation. 
Fortunately, there is considerable evidence that just 
about everything we do is, in fact, directly or indirectly 
related to student learning, academic achievement, and 
retention (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991, Kuh, et al, 1994, 
and many others). For the purposes of competing for fis- 
cal resources, this “take” on our work is absolutely 
essential. 

Second, we must have data to substantiate our ser- 
vices and programs. These pressures are both national 
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and local. For example, the Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation Almanac (1997) reported that twenty-one states 
had developed budgeting policies that tied at least some 
of the appropriations made to individual public institu- 
tions to the institution’s success in meeting certain mea- 
surable goals. And many of the typical local pressures 
have been identified throughout this paper. 

I believe that our resources can only be maintained 
and enhanced if we have a comprehensive assessment 
program. According to Upcraft and Schuh (1996), we 
must systematically collect data on student use of ser- 
vices and programs, conduct student needs and student 
satisfaction studies, assess campus cultures and cli- 
mates, conform to nationally accepted standards of per- 
formance, and most importantly conduct studies that 
show a relationship between what we do and some 
intended and desirable outcome. Of course, assessment 
does not guarantee adequate resources, but it may go a 
long way toward that goal. 

Third, we must demonstrate our importance to the 
entire collegiate community. It is not enough to show 
our connection to the academic enterprise, or even 
prove that we serve the best interests of students. We 
also offer basic services often independent of our edu- 
cational functions, without which the institution could 
not function. These include financial aid, food services, 
safety and security, registrar, admissions, and housing, 
among others. 

But perhaps most important, we must be politically 
skillful, in every positive sense of that word. Budgeting 
is first and foremost a “people” process, relying heavily 
on those persons who hold the pursestrings. These peo- 
ple most likely will include the president, the chief bud- 
get officer, the chief academic officer, and the faculty, 
or a budget committee representing all these people. So 
the first step is to know who are these people who will 
ultimately decide our fate. We must make sure they are 
continually bombarded with notices of our accomplish- 
ments and evidence of our effectiveness. They must 
understand our importance to the institution, and our 
role in students’ academic success. Ideally, this means 
student affairs must have access to decision making at 
the highest levels of institution, and participate in the 
decision making process. 

Second, there is no substitute for formal and infor- 
mal contacts with the faculty. Nothing mobilizes faculty 
to protect their vested interests than a budget crisis. In 
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those critical times, faculty should know and under- 
stand the vital role played by student affairs in the work 
of the faculty and the academic success of students. 
Faculty advocates for student affairs are most often 
bom out of participation in services and programs 
which connect students’ in class and out of class expe- 
riences. These faculty can not only inform their col- 
leagues of the critical role of student affairs in helping 
students succeed academically, but provide support for 
maintaining or enhancing resources for student ser- 
vices and programs. 

Third, building political support for budget alloca- 
tions is a year-round effort. Too often, we politick 
around the time of our annual budget skirmish, rather 
than seeing the securing of adequate resources as con- 
tinuous process. This means not only working behind 
the scenes and informally with key people, but also 
engaging, in a highly visible and public way, in the 
process of keeping the collegiate community informed 
about our role and effectiveness. We must “toot our 
own horn” continuously and effectively, publically and 
behind the scenes, formally and informally, with those 
within the institution who determine our resources. 

The Challenge Ahead 

I believe the affordability issue is here to stay. Costs 
will continue to rise (albeit at a less dramatic and more 
reasonable rate). Further, I see no end in sight for the 
pressures to justify what we do, why we do it, how we 
do it, and most important, how we pay for it in ways 
that keep a college education affordable for students. 
We must meet the two affordability challenges: how to 
keep college costs reasonable while at the same time 
maintaining the integrity of our academic and student 
affairs programs and services. 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS ON 

Affordability: Responding to the Rising 
Cost of Higher Education 

M. Lee Upcraft, Professor 
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1. What impact do the rising costs of higher education 
have upon enrollments? 

2. Do the rising costs of higher education impact col- 
lege choice? 

3. Do the rising costs of higher education impact stu- 
dents differentially, on the basis of race/ethnicity, 
gender, age, disability, or other student characteris- 
tics? 

4. On what basis is the need for a student service or 
program determined? 

5. By what criteria is the effectiveness of a student ser- 
vice or program determined? 



6. On what basis is the cost effectiveness of a student 
service or program determined? 

7. On what basis are alternative ways of funding and 
providing for student services and programs (e.g. 
fees for services or outsourcing) determined? 

8. What impact does the “downsizing” of a service or 
program have on student learning and retention? 

9. What are effective means of justifying our services 
and programs to intended audiences, such as 
administrators, faculty, governing boards, students, 
and other stakeholders? 
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As contemporary society becomes increasingly 
diverse and complex, so does the process of preparing 
young people for life as independent thinkers, produc- 
tive citizens, and future leaders. The changing nature of 
students, the collegiate experience, learning, teaching, 
and outcomes assessment all have substantive impli- 
cations for altering educational practice. Trends in 
these five arenas are examined here as a foundation for 
exploring their implications for research and guiding 
educational practice in the next century. 

The Changing Nature of Students 

The salient characteristics of today’s students 
include their diversity in age, socioeconomic status, 
gender, race and ethnicity, sexual orientation, and 
learning and physical ability. Their diversity may be 
greater today than at any times in the history of Amer- 
ican higher education. Indeed, the “traditional” college 
student — white, male, 18- to 20-years old, attending a 
four-year, liberal arts college full-time, and living on 
campus — is now in the minority in higher education. In 
addition to those students, today’s college population 
also includes significant proportions of older students 
returning to school due to changes in the economy, 
women’s roles, and work environments. Over half of the 
undergraduate population is over 21; 41% are over 24 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1994). 

Students vary in many other ways. The socioeco- 
nomic status of today’s students ranges from those 
whose families are able to finance their education fully, 
to adults whose incomes must also cover family 
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expenses, to low-income students who require financial 
assistance. Growing violence in secondary schools and 
neighborhoods has affected some students’ pre-college 
educational experiences in ways totally foreign to “tra- 
ditional” students and most faculty members who were 
themselves “traditional” college students (Terenzini, et 
al., 1994; Terenzini, Springer, Yaeger, Pascarella, & 
Nora, 1996). Economic and societal conditions during 
their youth have led many of today’s college students 
to value vocational training over learning for learning’s 
sake (Levine & Cureton, 1998), resulting in a wide array 
of attitudes and motivations toward learning. Women 
currently make up the majority of most institutions’ 
undergraduate student bodies; women’s changing edu- 
cational and political interests have expanded in some 
traditionally male-dominated fields and decreased 
other, traditionally female-dominated fields; their 
increased presence and different needs have altered 
campus services and raised the issue of bias toward 
particular groups of students (El-Khawas, 1996). Mem- 
bers of historically under-represented racial and ethnic 
groups — African American, Hispanic, Asian American, 
Native American, and foreign nationals — now consti- 
tute approximately a fourth of today’s undergraduates 
(Carter & Wilson, 1995). 

Such heterogeneity in the student body requires the 
expansion of perspectives taught in higher education. 
It also requires educational communities open to dif- 
ference, as well as new and varied pedagogies and 
assumptions about levels of preparation, learning 
styles, and available time for study (as opposed to fam- 
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ily and occupational responsibilities). Awareness of, 
and openness to, differences are also crucial to the 
growing population of gay, lesbian, and bisexual stu- 
dents whose marginalization affects their educational 
experience. Similarly, students with disabilities — 
whether physical, learning, or health-related — are 
attending college in increasing numbers and require 
accommodations to maximize their educational oppor- 
tunities. Students are increasingly coming from single- 
parent homes, have experienced mental or physical 
abuse, have experienced substance abuse, and seek 
counseling for personal and family mental health issues 
during the college years (Upcraft, 1994). Levine and 
Cureton report that “students are coming to college 
overwhelmed and more damaged than those of previ- 
ous years” (1998, p. 95). Their statement is based on 
increases in use of psychological counseling services, 
eating disorders, classroom disruption, alcohol abuse, 
gambling, and suicide attempts. The complexity of this 
student body produces multiple educational goals, 
learning approaches, and situational factors that can 
present instructors and administrators alike with a for- 
midable array of new challenges. 

The Changing Nature 
of the Collegiate Experience 

The increasing complexity of students’ backgrounds 
and educational goals is reflected in the varying 
approaches students take to higher education. El- 
Khawas (1996) reports that enrollment in graduate and 
professional degree programs is growing, as is enroll- 
ment in certificate programs of less than two years. 
Diverse educational goals, as well as varying life and 
economic circumstances, produce different attendance 
patterns. Part-time enrollments continue to grow, and 
while institutions vary in the balance of part-time and 
full-time enrollment, part-time students make up 
approximately 40% of the undergraduate enrollment 
(El-Khawas, 1996). Intermittent study is expected to 
grow as family, work, and economic resources con- 
strain students’ abilities to attend college on a continu- 
ous and regular basis. Transfers among institutions are 
also increasingly prevalent. Thus, higher education 
tends to be a part of students lives, but in many cases 
college attendance is not the central or defining activ- 
ity of their lives. For these students, college must com- 
pete with employment and family obligations. Distance 
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learning and increasingly sophisticated technology will 
also change the possibilities for engaging in higher edu- 
cation and the nature of the experiences encountered. 
Four or five years of full-time study in a residential col- 
lege is no longer the most frequently traveled road to a 
college education. 

Our Changing Understanding 
of How Students Learn 

Both the evolving nature of society and the student 
body have led to reconceptualizations of learning out- 
comes and processes. In a postmodern society, higher 
education must prepare students to shoulder their 
moral and ethical responsibility to confront and wres- 
tle with the complex problems they will encounter in 
today’s and tomorrow’s world. Critical, reflective think- 
ing skills, the ability to gather and evaluate evidence, 
and the ability to make one’s own informed judgments 
are essential learning outcomes if students are to get 
beyond relativity to make informed judgments in a 
world in which multiple perspectives are increasingly 
interdependent and “right action” is uncertain and often 
in dispute. Civic responsibility and productive citizen- 
ship require not only cognitive complexity but affective 
complexity and commitment as well. Adults’ abilities to 
manage their own work, nurture their own families, and 
contribute to their communities hinges on the com- 
plexity of their thinking, feeling, and relating to others 
(Kegan, 1994). Holistic views of learning in which think- 
ing, feeling, and relating to others are integrated are 
increasingly prevalent. 

As educators, we must now recognize and respond 
to the fact that “intelligence” is not unidimensional, that 
people (including students) have “multiple intelli- 
gences” (Gardner, 1983), including, for example, 
linguistic, logical-mathematical, spatial, bodily- 
kinesthetic, musical, interpersonal, intrapersonal, and 
naturalist “intelligences.” Gardner’s expansion of the 
concept of intelligence beyond the cognitive to the 
affective, social and artistic contributes to a holistic pic- 
ture of learning. We must also recognize that learning 
is not unidimensional, that people vary in the ways in 
which they take in and interpret information — what 
Kolb (1984) calls learning styles. Students also vary 
with regard to how goals and expectations motivate 
them, their beliefs about their ability to succeed, and 
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the reasons to which they attribute their progress in 
learning (Stage, 1996). 

Moreover, mounting evidence indicates that the 
sources of influence on students’ learning are as varied 
and interconnected as the ways in which students learn 
(Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). For example, not only 
are gains in critical thinking ability accompanied by 
changes in students’ self-identities, self-esteem, and an 
array of attitudes and values, but the sources of influ- 
ence on the development of critical thinking are them- 
selves varied and interrelated. Some research (e.g., 
Terenzini, Springer, Pascarella, & Nora, 1994, 1995) indi- 
cates students’ out-of-class experiences promote criti- 
cal thinking skills independent of, and perhaps to the 
same degree as, students’ classroom experiences. 
These holistic views of learning demand consideration 
of multiple educational outcomes that include complex 
cognitive skills, an ability to apply knowledge to prac- 
tical problems, an appreciation of human differences, 
practical competence skills, and a coherent integrated 
sense of identity (ACPA, 1994). Recognizing that stu- 
dents are active participants — not passive recipients 
— in the learning process and in their making of mean- 
ing, that students approach this process from multiple 
frameworks, and that students’ academic and cognitive 
development are shaped by their out-of-class experi- 
ences as well as their formal academic experiences all 
make the educational process’s connection to students’ 
experience a central component of learning (Baxter 
Magolda, 1992). Contemporary conversations across 
disciplines are focusing not only on knowledge acqui- 
sition alone, but also on the processes by which stu- 
dents acquire new knowledge and skills, how they 
make sense of the new ideas, attitudes, people, and 
experiences they are encountering in the college expe- 
rience. 

The Changing Nature of Teaching 

Education reform efforts increasingly emphasize 
that the traditional transmission of knowledge from 
teacher to student is no longer sufficient for an edu- 
cated citizenry. Teaching students to actively develop 
knowledge, to evaluate information and evidence, and 
to become adept at making informed decisions requires 
modeling these processes, engaging students in prac- 
ticing them, and acknowledging students and teachers’ 
subjectivity. Parker Palmer (1997) argues that we bring 



our selves to the teaching process, just as our students 
bring themselves to the learning process; he notes that 
one of the difficult truths about teaching is that it “will 
never take unless it connects with the inward, living 
core of our students lives” (p. 20). Trends in under- 
graduate education in the U.S. suggest some movement 
in perceptions of the faculty member’s role in the class- 
room away from that of the provider of instruction to 
that of the facilitator of student learning (Barr & Tagg, 
1995). In this conception of effective teaching, students 
— with the help and guidance of the faculty member — 
discover and learn for themselves, becoming members 
of learning communities as they make discoveries and 
solve problems. Feminist teachers advocate bringing 
students’ ideas forward and helping develop them (e.g., 
Maher & Tetrault, 1994). Similarly, teachers who believe 
in empowering students advocate helping students ana- 
lyze the forces in their lives to heighten consciousness 
and increase productive action (e.g., Shor, 1992). Con- 
structivist teachers emphasize students and teachers 
discovering and constructing knowledge together (e.g., 
Twomey Fosnot, 1996). Developmental teachers recog- 
nize that students’ abilities to construct knowledge 
hinge on their assumptions about the nature, limits, and 
certainty of knowledge (e.g., Baxter Magolda, in press; 
Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, & Tarule, 1986; Kegan, 
1993; King & Kitchener, 1994). These schools of thought 
all embrace the mutual interaction of students and 
teachers’ thinking and learning. They advocate model- 
ing learning based on using one’s own experience, 
expanding that experience through engagement with 
multiple perspectives, and informed integration of mul- 
tiple perspectives and existing knowledge in making 
one’s own decisions about what to believe. 

Collaboration, active engagement, and inclusion 
characterize these contemporary instructional 
approaches. Teachers and students collaborate, as do 
students and their peers. The traditional boundaries 
between the roles, responsibilities, and activities of 
teachers and learners are blurred, if not eliminated 
entirely. Tins collaboration takes place in learning cun i- 
munities in which learners respect one another and 
work toward common goals for everyone’s success. 
Active engagement involves bringing one’s experience 
to learning, being willing to expand one’s understand- 
ing, integrating new perspectives into one’s thinking, 
and applying that changed thinking to one’s own life. 
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These forms of teaching are inclusive because they 
invite all students’ experiences and thoughts into the 
learning interaction. The trend toward this type of 
teaching is not about particular methods but rather 
about the way educators view knowledge, authority, 
and learner capability. These trends move toward a new 
culture of teaching and learning (Hutchings, 1997). 

Finally, how information technologies are reshap- 
ing the nature of the instructional process and with 
what consequences remains a little-known area. It is 
clear that the availability of a wide array of information 
technologies have significantly increased students’ 
power and opportunities to learn under conditions with 
limited (if any) oversight of a faculty member. However, 
it is not clear how the active engagement and collabo- 
ration shown to enhance critical thinking skills might 
be incorporated into these technological advances. The 
educational consequences of technology-enhanced 
classrooms are as yet only little understood. 

The Changing Nature of 
Outcomes Assessment 

Trends in learning outcomes and teaching practices 
have produced changes in our conceptions and meth- 
ods of outcomes assessment. The dynamic nature of 
contemporary forms of teaching and learning require 
on-going assessment, which is increasingly viewed as 
an integral part of the teaching-learning process, as a 
feedback mechanism for teachers and learners alike, 
not merely an administrative add-on for accountability 
purposes. Perhaps the most prevalent example of con- 
tinual assessment is Angelo and Cross’ (1993) class- 
room assessment techniques that help teacher and 
learner gauge the degree to which they understand each 
other. Assessment as a continuous process represents 
a significant conceptual shift that extends beyond a 
focus on outcomes to examination of the underlying 
conditions for learning (Hutchings, 1989). It also repre- 
sents an explicit shift from individual courses or pro- 
grams and their outcomes to how teaching affects the 
cumulative understandings of students. Assessing 
knowledge gains will no longer be sufficient; outcomes 
in critical thinking, cultural understanding, empathy, 
citizenship, and social responsibility will also be impor- 
tant (Astin, 1996). Hutchings argues that we need 
“assessment predicated on a view of learning that is 
integrated and multi-dimensional” (1989, p. 29). Stu- 



dents’ potential for independent learning after college is 
another intended outcome of the new approaches to 
teaching and learning and a worthy object for assess- 
ment (Wingspread Group, 1993). Assessment must also 
acknowledge the impact of environment and climate on 
student learning (Astin, 1996). 

Implications for Practice 

The overriding implication of these trends is that 
conventional assumptions about students, the colle- 
giate experience, learning, teaching, and assessment 
will not serve higher education well in the 2 1st century. 
Collectively, the trends clearly require educators (i.e., 
faculty members and administrators alike) to re-exam- 
ine — and probably transform — current assumptions 
about the ways we engage learners in the educational 
process. This re-examination must carefully scrutinize 
beliefs about who our students are, how they learn, 
their level of preparation, other demands being made 
on their time and attention (e.g., family and work), and 
their educational and occupational goals. The re-exam- 
ination must also extend to current beliefs about the 
roles and responsibilities of teachers and learners, the 
leaming/teaching process and how it can best be facil- 
itated, and how we can create and sustain significant 
educational communities. Similarly, the re-examination 
must also include serious exploration of ways to mini- 
mize, if not eliminate, the current organizational bifur- 
cation of academic and student affairs. Structurally and 
functionally, the present boundaries must be blurred to 
reflect the joint and synergistic effects of students’ in- 
and out-of-class experiences on learning. 

The increasing heterogeneity of the undergraduate 
student bodies on most college and university cam- 
puses will require far more targeted educational inter- 
ventions than we now have. Dogged persistence in 
delivering education in the same way we’ve offered it 
in the past is unlikely to be productive. The research 
increasingly reminds us that one size does not fit all, 
that what is educationally effective for some students 
may not be so effective for other kinds of students. We 
must first understand — and accept — who our stu- 
dents are and then move to provide instructional expe- 
riences in and outside the classroom tailored to meet 
those students’ learning needs. 

Such educational tailoring requires recognition of 
the fact that learning is holistic, connected to learners’ 
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lives, and characterized by multiple intelligences and 
ways of knowing. That recognition, in turn, requires 
new pedagogical assumptions. Constructivist pedagogy 
necessitates respecting students’ ways of knowing and 
learning and incorporating them into the educational 
process. Further, it emphasizes active and collaborative 
learning, as well as respecting learners as adults with 
relevant experience who, with guidance, are capable of 
making informed judgments about what to believe. In 
active and collaborative learning settings, teachers — 
both faculty and student affairs professionals — become 
guides, collaborators, and facilitators rather than omni- 
scient authorities (the “guide-on-the-side” vs. the “sage 
on the stage”). Teaching and learning become inte- 
grated and interactive processes, no longer the tradi- 
tional, instructor-centered, “I pitch; you catch.” 
approach to knowledge transmission. In its place is a 
learner-centered view of informed knowledge con- 
struction among teachers and learners. This shift is not 
merely a modification of current teaching techniques 
(e.g., adding group work or unstructured activity to a 
predominantly lecture-driven course). It is a funda- 
mental transformation of assumptions about learners, 
teachers, and the kinds of interactions that lead to 
knowledge and skill acquisition and learning. 

Teachers and students learning together implies 
transforming assumptions about instructional effec- 
tiveness, the role of teaching in faculty life, and the role 
of educator in student affairs. Assessment becomes a 
matter of gauging progress over time — what Pat Hutch- 
ings characterizes as producing a movie rather than a 
snapshot — to reflect the complexity of holistic learn- 
ing. Rather than focusing strictly on outcomes, assess- 
ment helps create the conditions for learning. Such a 
conception of assessment will require an extension of 
the current “pre- and post-program” assessment model 
to a view of assessment as data gathering and analysis 
on an on-going basis. Such a more “continuous” model 
will involve estimation not only of whether learning and 
development have occurred, but also when. Similarly 
(if such assessments are to be cost-effective), the “con- 
tinuous assessment” model will require estimation of 
the magnitude of the effects of an intervention. It will 
no longer be adequate to determine whether an educa- 
tional intervention has a statistically significant effect. 
Assessments must be able to answer questions about 
whether an intervention has had a “large enough” 



impact to be pedagogically or administratively signifi- 
cant and worth the continued investment of scarce 
resources (Terenzini & Pascarella, 1991). 

As our understanding of effective teaching becomes 
increasingly complex, faculty will need opportunities 
for dialogue about teaching and rewards for focusing 
on teaching. Teaching must become “community prop- 
erty” (Shulman, 1993), and systems such as centers for 
teaching excellence or peer review (Hutchings, 1994) 
are needed to support faculty in these efforts. Reward 
systems will also have to be re-examined and restruc- 
tured to promote the design and implementation of new 
curricular and pedagogical initiatives the trends out- 
lined above will require. Similarly, student affairs pro- 
fessionals will need opportunities for dialogue about 
their role in the educational process; administrative 
reward systems and structures will need transforma- 
tion to focus on student learning rather than on student 
services. Dialogue among faculty and student affairs 
professionals on effective collaboration in promoting 
student learning will be essential. Nothing less than a 
systemic change in current academic and institutional 
cultures will be needed (Ewell, 1997). 

The trends also imply transforming assumptions 
about students’ role in the campus community. Just as 
new forms of pedagogy call for partnerships with learn- 
ers, partnerships within the educational community 
will also be needed. Because many of tomorrow’s learn- 
ers will be adults who balance educational goals with 
family and professional priorities, collaboratively devel- 
oping flexible enrollment, advising, and learning 
options with them will be necessary. Mutually deter- 
mining appropriate counseling opportunities may be 
needed given the diversity of prior experiences and 
multiple roles students bring to campus. Colleges and 
universities will have to be more open to differences, 
embracing multiple perspectives in program content, 
educational practice, and campus service options. The 
primary change here is from educational practice deter- 
mined solely by faculty and staff to a joint partnership 
in which teaching and learning takes advantage of the 
expertise, experience, and intellectual curiosity of fac- 
ulty, staff, and students alike. 

For student affairs professionals, the emergence of 
distance learning has particularly significant implica- 
tions. The characteristics of students, their needs, and 
their learning styles that have defined traditional and 
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still-dominant academic and student services’ models 
(which assume students are largely in-residence, acces- 
sible on a known schedule, and relatively homogeneous 
with respect to their academic and personal develop- 
ment goals) are changing. In an “asynchronous learn- 
ing environment,” instruction is delivered at a distance, 
at a time and place of the learner’s choosing, and to 
learners who are decidedly different from “traditional 
students.” They represent a dramatic contrast and a for- 
midable challenge. They come from vastly different 
backgrounds, with vastly different learning needs and 
goals, pursue a college degree or certificate in a fash- 
ion significantly different from that of traditional stu- 
dents, and will earn their degrees on a “virtual” campus, 
far from the residential — even commuter — campuses 
most student affairs divisions are designed to serve. 
Such an environment will require re-evaluation of the 
entire panoply of traditional student affairs activities 
and services as they relate to this student-body-at-a-dis- 
tance. How student affairs professionals respond to the 
challenges of serving students in a virtual world and as 
part of an asynchronous learning environment may well 
define the profession’s future. [M. Lee Upcraft and 
Patrick T. Terenzini, in their paper for this ACPA Senior 
Scholars series, entitled “Technology,” provide a fuller 
discussion of the potential effects of distance learning 
on student affairs.] 

Finally, the changing characteristics of students and 
what we know about how, when, and where they learn 
requires re-examination of assumptions underlying our 
current organizational structures and lines of adminis- 
trative communication and cooperation. The available 
evidence clearly indicates that colleges and universities 
are not currently organized in ways that promote opti- 
mal student learning. Indeed, what we know about how 
students learn and how we organize our institutions 
have little in common (Terenzini & Pascarella, 1994). 
The fact that about 85% of students’ waking hours are 
spent outside the classroom (Kuh, Sehuh, Whitt, et al., 
1991), and that an increasing number of students are 
enrolled part-time, clearly suggest the need to maximize 
the opportunities colleges and universities have for 
enhancing students’ learning. Service learning, intern- 
ships, community service, and employment offer 
important opportunities to link students’ out-of-class 
lives and experiences with what they are studying and 
learning in more formal instructional settings. More 







such linkages must be found, and institutional and 
administrative structures and policies, and status struc- 
tures must be reshaped to encourage collaboration 
across academic and student affairs divisional lines. 
Both have the enhancement of student learning as their 
major objective, and they will have to function and 
cooperate accordingly to have the greatest impact. 

Implications for Research 

Significant advances have been made in the past 10- 
15 years in the research on how students learn and the 
characteristics of effective teaching. Another section in 
this collection of papers outlines a number of poten- 
tially fruitful research questions on teaching and learn- 
ing for the coming decade. These questions deal with 
the characteristics of the learner and educators 
(broadly defined), the conditions for effective learning, 
and the development and effectiveness of learning com- 
munities. In this section, we identify several broad con- 
siderations we believe it will be important for scholars 
to address as they pursue their particular research 
agenda on teaching and student learning. 

First, we believe several topical areas merit partic- 
ular attention: 

♦ Changes in the learning-related attitudes and values 
of today’s students 

♦ The college experiences and outcomes of part-time 
and low-income students 

♦ How students “make meaning” — the mechanisms 
they use to structure knowledge 

♦ The contributions of students’ non-classroom expe- 
riences to cognitive development 

♦ Classroom, program, departmental, and institu- 
tional structures, practices, and policies that pro- 
mote learning 

♦ State policies that promote or impede increased fac- 
ulty and institutional emphasis on student learning 

♦ The nature of the learning experiences and its edu- 
cational consequences in “distance” learning settings 

We also believe scholars should consider the fol- 
lowing issues as they select study topics and plan their 
research: 

♦ The timing of significant student learning: When 
does it occur? 
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♦ The magnitude of change: How much do students 
change as a consequence of any specific educa- 
tional experience or the college experience as a 
whole? 



Baxter Magolda, M. B. (in press). Creating contexts for 
learning and self-authorship: Constmctive-devel- 
opmental pedagogy. Nashville, TN: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press. 



♦ What are the multiple forces shaping any particular 
kind of learning? Research designs that focus on 
specific experiences (e.g., place of residence while 
in college, a particular instructional method, a spe- 
cific out-of-class experience) as if they operated 
independently of other dimensions of students’ lives 
are unlikely to be particularly informative or useful. 

♦ Is the effect of any given college experience general 
(i.e., it affects all students to about the same degree) 
or condition (i.e., the effect depends on the charac- 
teristics of the student, such as gender, race/ethnic- 
ity, socioeconomic status, ability)? 

The next decade offers higher education researchers 
significant challenges in both the complexity of the top- 
ics and the need for methodological rigor. But equally 
significant opportunities also exist. The sophistication 
of our knowledge of how students learn and how we 
can promote that learning has never been greater. The 
need for increased sophistication has never been 
stronger. The stakes for colleges and universities — and 
for undergraduate education — have never been higher. 
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Trends in learning and teaching clearly portend sig- 
nificant changes for the 21st century, and the directions 
of change are evident. However, it is less obvious how 
educators might go about changing long-standing 
assumptions, acquire new knowledge about diverse stu- 
dents and their learning, and develop new practice 
based on both. The questions that follow offer rich 
areas for study to guide learning and teaching practice 
in the next century. Many of the questions ask about 
“interaction effects,” the extent to which an educational 
intervention may have a different effect on some stu- 
dents than on others depending on the characteristics 
of the student (e.g., gender, race/ethnicity, ability, 
socioeconomic status). 

What Do Learners Bring to Learning? 

1. How do students’ pre-college characteristics and 
experiences (e.g., family, community, schooling) 
affect learning in college? 

2. Do cultural, ethnic, racial, gender, and class dynam- 
ics differentially affect learning? 

3. What are the multiple conceptions of knowing, 
learning styles, learning abilities, intelligences, and 
levels of development that students possess? How 
do these mediate learning in particular disciplines 
and in general? 

4. What possible profiles can be generated to describe 
the multiple goals, priorities, and purposes of 
tomorrow’s students? 

5. What assumptions about knowledge, learning, and 
teaching do college students bring from their prior 
schooling and experience? How changeable are 
these assumptions? 
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What Do Educators (i.e., Faculty 
and Administrators) Bring to 
Educational Practice? 

1. How does prior experience as a learner and/or edu- 
cator shape one’s approach to educational practice? 

2. What are the multiple versions of knowing, learning 
style, learning ability, intelligences, and develop- 
ment that educators possess? How do these medi- 
ate educational practice? 

3. How does one’s cultural, ethnic, racial, gender, and 
class status affect one’s educational beliefs and 
practices? 

4. What assumptions about knowledge, learning and 
teaching do educators hold? How changeable are 
these assumptions? 

5. To what extent are educators clear on the learning 
goals for their particular educational practices? 

6. What are the goals and priorities of educators in 
their particular practice? 

7. To what extent do educators understand or have 
access to knowledge about diverse characteristics 
of students and their impact on learning? 

What Are the Conditions for Learning? 

1. Numerous conditions for meaningful learning that 
lead to the self-authorship needed in the next cen- 
tury have been summarized above. What forms do 
these conditions take in particular contexts? How 
do educators identify additional conditions for 
meaningful learning particular to their context? 

2. How do conditions for learning differ given stu- 
dents’ holistic development, learning styles, learn- 
ing abilities, and cultural backgrounds? 
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3. What is the process for helping educators and learn- 
ers alter conventional assumptions to facilitate new 
forms of learning and teaching? What support is 
needed? What strategies are effective for address- 
ing resistance? 

4. What educational practices that take holistic learn- 
ing into account appear to be the most effective? 

5. What administrative features (e.g., structures, poli- 
cies, practices, faculty and student reward systems) 
are best able to accommodate new attendance pat- 
terns, multiple educational goals, and new ways of 
teaching and learning? 

6. What curricular structures appear to be best able 
to accommodate new attendance patterns, multiple 
educational goals, new ways of teaching and learn- 
ing, and multiple perspectives? 

7. What decision-making practices and models best 
encourage effective learner partnerships? 

8. Which contemporary forms of teaching (e.g., devel- 
opmental, feminist, constructivist) most effectively 
promote “deep learning”? Do they work equally well 
for students with varying ways of knowing, learning 
styles, intelligences, abilities, and cultural back- 
grounds? 

9. How can educators engage students in multiple per- 
spectives yet not foster relativity? 

10. What strategies are effective in removing the effects 
of negative background experiences as obstacles to 
learning (e.g., learning disabilities, experience with 
violence, or experience in a dysfunctional family? 

11. What strategies are effective for using on-going 
assessment to improve conditions for meaningful 
learning? What assessment tools are most useful in 
dealing with the complexity of learners and the 
learning process? 

12. What strategies are effective for communicating and 
explaining new approaches to learning to students, 
administrators, and external constituents? What 
approaches will work to gamer support for these 
new forms of teaching and learning? 

13. How does the “technology-rich” classroom affect 
student learning? How does it alter the nature of stu- 
dent-student and student-faculty interaction and 
with what educational consequences? 




14. How, if at all, do the nature and outcomes of the 
experience of learning at a distance differ from those 
of face-to-face, residential instructional setting? 

On Creating Learning Communities 

1. The trends collectively demonstrate the need for 
what Tierney (1993) calls communities of difference 
for the next century. How are communities that 
respect and value difference and multiple perspec- 
tives created? How are such communities main- 
tained? 

2. How do educators learn to shift from autonomous 
functioning to collaborative functioning among them- 
selves and with students? What support is needed? 
What strategies are effective to address resistance? 

3. How do students learn to shift from autonomous 
functioning to collaborative functioning among them- 
selves and with educators? What support is needed? 
What strategies are effective to address resistance? 

4. How do educators and students learn to participate 
effectively in creative controversy to consider mul- 
tiple perspectives? 

5. Under what conditions are students willing to engage 
in pursuing multiple perspectives, particularly ones 
that differ from their own? What support is needed? 

6. The process of racial identity has been described for 
various racial and ethnic groups, including Whites. 
How is growth to the more complex stages of racial 
identity (in which difference is valued) promoted? 
In what ways can this be integrated into the colle- 
giate experience? 

7. What mechanisms are effective for educators to 
study their own racial identity development and its 
impact on educational practice? What support is 
needed? 

8. Which out-of-class experiences are the most effec- 
tive in promoting academic and cognitive learning 
outcomes? 

9. Which forms of academic and student affairs divi- 
sional collaboration are the most effective in pro- 
moting students’ academic and cognitive 
development? 
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Item: A leading educator enthusiastically 
pronounces that computer technology is the 
greatest communications and educational revo- 
lution since the invention of the printing press 
in the 15th century. 

Item: A skeptical educator predicts that 
computer technology will go the way of educa- 
tional television, a much heralded innovation 
whose potential withered away because of the 
basic need for face-to-face human interaction. 

Item: Many progressive day care centers are 
offering computer classes to children as young 
as three years old. 

Is the technological revolution a journey to higher 
levels of human experience, or a gigantic leap into the 
abyss of total mechanization of the human race? Or will 
it be neither? And no matter how it turns out, what does 
it all mean for higher education and student affairs? 
This paper identifies some of the basic technology- 
related trends in higher education and discusses the 
implications of these trends for student affairs. 

Let us first stipulate that neither of us is a “techie.” 
Our level of expertise on computer technology is quickly 
exhausted after e-mail, voice mail, word processing, and 
surfing the Net. We are, however, concerned about the 
introduction and advancement of technology into cam- 
pus life and its unexamined potential for changing learn- 
ing and the quality of students’ education. We are also 
disturbed that much of this technology is being 
embraced uncritically, with little or no analysis of its 
potential consequences, for good and for ill. 



Trends in Technology in 
Higher Education 

We cannot even begin to identify all the ways in 
which technology has influenced the daily lives of stu- 
dents, faculty, and our institutions. We can, however, 
identify a few technology related “megatrends” to serve 
as a basis for raising questions about their impact on 
higher education, student learning, and student affairs. 

Trend 1: An increased reliance on technology in 
students’ classroom experiences. 

Item: With classroom technologies such as 
desktop groupware conferencing, teacher/stu- 
dent interaction may take place in real time, 
asynchronously, or both. 

Item: At many institutions, large classes are 
being technologically “downsized” through 
guided discussion software and campus com- 
puter network applications. 

In spite of the fact that a majority of today’s college 
classrooms are still dominated by the traditional lec- 
ture/ discussion method, more and more technological 
innovations are gaining hold in the classroom. They 
range from very basic but limited use of technology 
(using e-mail for communication and feedback, course 
Web pages, and course chat rooms) to enhancements 
of the traditional classroom (using presentation soft- 
ware such as PowerPoint, and computer simulations) 
to virtual classrooms using one-way and two-way 
audio-visual techniques, computer groupware confer- 
encing, computer video and asynchronous computer 
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conferencing, and asynchronous/CD-ROM hybrids (Van 
Dusen, 1997). Technology also provides an opportunity 
to cross inter-institutional barriers to allow for an open 
class discussion across the Internet with students from 
other campuses, or in other countries. In all these 
cases, however, students’ face to face contact with fac- 
ulty, student affairs professionals, and peers is altered, 
reduced, or eliminated, with at present unknown con- 
sequences for student learning and development. 

Trend 2: Increased reliance on technology in stu- 
dents’ out-of-class experiences. 

Item: A university on the cutting edge of 
technology proudly announces a plan to place 
two computers in every residence hall room, 
enabling residents to pursue their education 
through the vast potential of the Internet. 

Item: A leading educator warns of the dire, 
negative consequences of “cocooning”: students 
retreating to the isolation of their computers to 
avoid campus and course involvement, and 
instead sinking into self-gratifying Internet 
entertainment and addiction. 

The impact of technology on student life is no less 
impressive. Students have come to expect computer 
accessibility on their campuses and in their lives. 
Accessibility ranges from campus computer labs to 
computers in every residence hall room to requiring or 
providing computers for all students. The technology is 
rapidly moving toward wireless telecommunications 
networks on campuses (like cellular networks) that will 
permit laptop access to all computer services literally 
from anywhere in the world anytime. Using computers 
for information retrieval for course preparation, read- 
ing assignments, and assigned papers is now possible, 
not to mention the entertainment, chat rooms, web 
pages, and social communication that computers pro- 
vide. One’s circle of friends is now easily expanded 
electronically to include literally the world. Opportuni- 
ties now exist for live, and real-time Internet discus- 
sions of significant campus issues and controversial 
campus speakers. 

Trend 3: Increased reliance on technology in 
administrative and support services. 

Item: At California State University’s newest 
campus at Monterey Bay, one building is con- 
spicuously absent from their blueprints: the 
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library. This campus will instead rely instead on 
technology for information retrieval. 

Item: The University of Wisconsin System 
Collaborative Nursing Program offers most of its 
programs, including academic advising, through 
distance education technology. When asked to 
evaluate the quality of advising they received, 

71% said the quality of distance education advis- 
ing was the same as other advising they had pre- 
viously received; the other 29% said it was better. 

Hardly any aspect of student support services 
remains untouched by technology. For example, it is 
now possible at some institutions for students to seek 
admissions information, apply for admission, and be 
admitted entirely on-line. Telephone, on-line, or web 
registration for courses is now commonplace on many 
campuses. As cited above, academic advising can now 
be done with multiple technologies. E-mail has revolu- 
tionized our day-to-day work communications. Infor- 
mation needed for administrative functions that were 
once carefully secured and mostly unavailable are now 
only a keystroke away for most of us. Budgets are pro- 
jected, administered, and accounted for by computer 
assisted technology. 

Trend 4: The growth of distance/virtual education. 

Item: The Western Governors’ University, 
with its cyberspace campus and virtual class- 
rooms, has taken the first steps toward full 
accreditation. Many campuses, states, and 
regions are developing “virtual” campuses. 

Item: The former president of a major 
research university predicts that within ten 
years, students will spend only about half their 
time on his campus; the rest will be spent in field 
experiences combined with distance education 
courses. 

More and more students can now access courses or 
even entire academic programs without ever setting 
foot on a campus. The Western Governors’ University, 
cited above, is one of many well- known attempts to 
create a virtual university, although some individual 
institutions are proceeding with their versions of a 
“World University.” Advocates suggest that as time and 
space barriers to an education are removed, it is no 
longer necessary for students, faculty, and administra- 
tors to gather at the same time or in the same place for 
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teaching and learning to occur. Accessibility to higher 
education will be expanded because, according to these 
advocates, any person who is qualified will no longer 
be excluded because of time and place constraints. On 
the other hand, no one seems to be asking the ques- 
tions, what student services and programs are neces- 
sary in distance education and how if at all, should they 
be delivered differently than in more traditional educa- 
tional settings? 

T)~end 5: The virtual impossibility of keeping up 
with technological innovations. 

Item: A leading computer expert estimates 
that today’s state of the art desktop computer 
will be obsolete within 2 years; for laptops, obso- 
lescence comes within 9 months. 

A few of us believe that advances in computer tech- 
nology are a vast conspiracy by computer and software 
manufacturers to maintain a steady and increasing rev- 
enue stream. Even if that’s a bit cynical, all of us have 
experienced the frustration of installing computer hard- 
ware and software only to find that within what seems 
to be a very unreasonable time, what we purchased is 
obsolete or outdated. Today’s Cadillac is tomorrow’s 
Edsel. And there seems to be no end in sight, creating 
enormous problems for students and their institutions. 
Students without state of the art technology are disad- 
vantaged; institutions without resources to upgrade 
cannot compete. 

At least one thing seems clear: Information tech- 
nologies are dramatically reshaping the way instruction 
is delivered and business is done on college and uni- 
versity campuses. Whether we realize it or not, they are 
also reshaping the world of student affairs — for better 
or worse. The nature of those effects, however, remains 
unclear. Distance education may represent the most 
dramatic force for change, but other technologies will 
also have their impact. 

As we look at the evolution of student affairs, one 
of the most salient features is a progressive loss of con- 
trol over the time and place of its activities. From the 
founding of the earliest residential colleges, institu- 
tional authorities (faculty and staff alike) have had sub- 
stantial control over students’ lives and what happened 
to them both in and out of the classroom. Throughout 
the 300-plus year history of American higher education, 
institutions remained largely in control of when and 
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where students encountered the educational experi- 
ences intended to promote their cognitive and psy- 
chosocial development. Educational interventions 
(with a few exceptions) took place on an institution’s 
campus. Students came together on that site (or on 
other sites controlled by the institution) to engage in 
intellectual and personal learning. The institution con- 
trolled where those interactions took place and when: 
application, admission, registration, orientation, aca- 
demic advising, instruction, faculty office hours, formal 
out-of-class interventions by student affairs profes- 
sionals — all took place at scheduled times. And the 
schedule was controlled by representatives of the insti- 
tution. 

Around the turn of the century, however, the hege- 
mony of the residential college began to erode as com- 
munity and commuter colleges offered educational 
opportunities not only to more people, but also to stu- 
dents who were on campus for more limited periods of 
time. The GI Bill and subsequent federal legislation 
dramatically altered the nature of the student body, 
introducing significant numbers of “non-traditional” 
students whose educational interests and goals differed 
in important ways from those of traditional students 
(and most of the changes affected student affairs more 
directly than other sectors of our colleges and univer- 
sities). The demise of in loco parentis radically altered 
the legal relationship between students and their insti- 
tutions, and student affairs has not been quite the same 
since. For example, advances in distance education 
have the potential to transform the philosophy, defini- 
tion, structure, and activities of student affairs in ways 
far more consequential and far-reaching than did the 
legal challenges to in loco parentis. The emergence of 
technology-mediated distance education on the educa- 
tional scene may well extend access to the academic 
elements of postsecondary education to more people, 
but its impact on student affairs is more cloudy. Fol- 
lowing are some of the important questions we believe 
advances in technology pose for higher education in 
general and student affairs in particular: 

1. How will the philosophy and goals of student 

affairs be affected? 

From its inception, student affairs has been con- 
cerned with the development of the whole student — 
both the cognitive and affective dimensions of the stu- 
dent. Indeed, a number of thinkers and writers in stu- 
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dent affairs are calling for an end to the bifurcation of 
the student into “cognitive” and “affective” dimensions, 
arguing that student learning is an intricate web of 
experiences and consequences for learning that cannot 
be meaningfully disentangled. There are calls to “blur 
the boundaries” between academic and student affairs, 
for collaboration across divisional lines and for the inte- 
gration of students’ in- and out-of-class experiences. 

Computer technology, however, has the potential to 
bifurcate rather than integrate. In an “asynchronous 
learning environment” with “anywhere-anytime learn- 
ing,” not to mention “just in time learning” what is to be 
the role of student affairs? How is the full development 
— psychosocial as well as academic and intellectual — 
to be promoted in a purposeful, integrated, mutually rein- 
forcing environment or set of experiences? It seems to 
us that computer technology may pose a significant 
threat to the goals and educational effectiveness of 
“involving colleges” (Kuh, et al., 1991) unless it is recon- 
ceived in ways that will accommodate a broader con- 
ception of “student learning,” or student affairs can 
develop new ways to promote those goals. Will the goals 
traditionally espoused by student affairs professionals 
be judged no longer worthwhile, relevant, or important 
elements of postsecondary “education”? Will those goals 
be achievable in an asynchronous learning environment? 

2. What will be the frequency and nature of 
students’ interactions with faculty members, 
other students, and student affairs 
professionals? 

A significant body of empirical evidence indicates 
that some of the most powerful educational forces in 
higher education are faculty members and other stu- 
dents (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). Research consis- 
tently points to students’ interactions with faculty 
members (inside and outside the classroom) and with 
peers as powerful, positive influences on a wide array 
of educationally desirable outcomes. One writer, how- 
ever, identifies the absence or quasi-permanent absence 
of a peer group as a salient feature of “distance educa- 
tion” (Keegan, 1990). How will both the opportunities 
for, and the nature of, those interactions be changed in 
asynchronous learning environments? What will be the 
consequences for student learning and development? 
Will those interactions cease? Be reduced/increased in 
number? Changed in nature? Or will those interactions 
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simply occur in different forms and through different 
mechanisms? 

3. How will traditional organizational 
structures and activities have to be altered 
in order to enhance the kinds of student 
learning and development that faculty 
and student affairs professionals work to 
promote? 

Virtually from the very beginning, residence halls 
have been recognized as educationally useful places. 
While the colonial colleges may have viewed them pri- 
marily as mechanisms for controlling the non-academic 
fives of students, residence halls were subsequently rec- 
ognized as places for powerful (controlled and uncon- 
trolled) learning. What will become of the residence 
hall and its learning potential in an asynchronous envi- 
ronment? Can the friendship groups that develop, and 
the opportunities they afford students to encounter 
new and different people and ideas, be somehow recre- 
ated in cyberspace? Can virtual residence hall floors or 
suites be developed? 

What about student organizations and activities? 
Can student internships, service learning, and volunteer 
community service activities be promoted in an asyn- 
chronous learning environment? What of opportunities 
for students to develop leadership skills? 

Perhaps more important from students’ points of 
view, what about parties, drinking with friends, enter- 
tainment events, cultural activities, and (gasp) the glo- 
rious experience of sitting with their fellow 
undergraduates in a football stadium on a sunny Satur- 
day afternoon in October? 

4. How can the disadvantages of the application 
of computer technology in most student 
affairs learning settings be overcome? 

The easy answer from the techies among us is that 
we will create “virtual” experiences which will com- 
pensate for the loss of “real” experiences. One can 
imagine many “virtual” possibilities, including “virtual” 
advising, “virtual” floor meetings in residence halls, “vir- 
tual” student government meetings, chat rooms 
designed for peer group interaction, and interactive 
programs to facilitate faculty-student interaction. But 
for many, particularly those of us who did not grow up 
in the electronic age, these “virtual” solutions are a poor 
substitute for the real thing. Or are they? It is certainly 
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possible that students who grew up in the electronic 
age will not have the same reservations about “virtual” 
interactions and will welcome the breadth of interac- 
tion and other advantages that can result. 

5. What is the cost of technological innovations, 

and how will we afford them? 

This is perhaps the most important question of all: 
Is technology worth it? Technology costs a lot of 
money. It also has the potential of saving a lot of money, 
although there is scant systematic evidence that insti- 
tutions have saved anything. The short “half life” of up- 
to-date equipment also exacerbates the financial 
pressures. In the technology area, we are long on claims 
and short on evidence when it comes to cost-benefit 
analyses. 

So, how does technology get funded? Sometimes 
additional institutional resources are used, sometimes 
external sources are found, but most often technology 
is funded “within existing resources.” That may mean 
using the projected savings of a technological advance, 
but more often than not it means reducing personnel, 
programs, and services. The result is that institutions 
and departments with greater resources are often able 
to afford technological advances, making the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer in comparison. Thus, stu- 
dents' accessibility to educational technology may be 
different, depending upon which institution or depart- 
ment they choose; and, thus, many individuals and insti- 
tutions may become educational disadvantaged. 

Implications for Student 
Affairs Policy and Practice 

Let’s assume, for the sake of argument, however, 
that the basic need for humans to interact face-to-face 
will survive the “virtual” revolution, and that the brave 
new world will be some combination of real and virtual 
interactions. What will be the implications for student 
affairs? We can only speculate, of course, but we see at 
least five issues worth considering. 

First, for our students who are on campus, tradi- 
tional means of delivering services and programs will 
be enhanced by technology, particularly at the admin- 
istrative support level. Information previously commu- 
nicated through written materials will be accessed by 
electronic means. Managing budgets, scheduling of 
facilities, keeping records, admitting students, protect- 



ing the safety and security of the campus will all be 
enhanced and improved through technology. Certainly, 
technology has the potential of creating fewer admin- 
istrative barriers, like on-line residence hall repair 
requests, handling housing assignments, using smart 
card technology to conduct university business, and 
other applications. 

Second, students who spend part of their time 
engaged in field experiences away from campus, or 
earn their entire degrees without ever setting foot on 
our campuses, present a much more difficult challenge. 
They may require different services and programs, 
delivered in different ways. For example, students 
doing an internship in an inner city, or studying alone 
in their home, will need electronic information links to 
their campus. They may also need to know how to 
access local services for counseling, recreational activ- 
ities, cultural events, housing, transportation, and other 
needs. We must be prepared, then, to meet student 
needs wherever they are. 

Third, and perhaps most difficult, is how to com- 
pensate for the lack of peer interaction. Our literature 
is filled with evidence that much of how students grow 
and develop in college, and how they much they learn, 
is affected by peer interaction. As student affairs pro- 
fessionals, we rely very heavily on peer group influence 
to implement our educational goals. Take away the peer 
group, our argument goes, and our ability to influence 
students, and students’ ability to influence each other 
is sharply reduced or eliminated. We don’t have 
answers, just questions: Are there ways of reconstitut- 
ing peer interactions in the electronic age? Should we 
have a residence requirement (at least one semester) 
for all students, regardless of their location? What do 
we do when that is impossible, as in the case of an 
Indonesian student taking distance education courses 
electronically from an American University? Can we 
create “virtual” peer groups to compensate for the lack 
of in person interpersonal interaction? Or are we just 
overreacting? Maybe the loss of in person interpersonal 
interaction will have little or no effect on learning out- 
comes, in which case we should stop worrying. 

Fourth, there is the issue of access. Technology has 
the potential to create “haves and have-nots,” putting 
women, minorities, and the economically disadvan- 
taged behind the technology curve. We must ensure 
that anyone without the financial means or the com- 
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puter literacy to access information technology can 
fully participate in the information revolution. Komives 
and Petersen (1997) argue that institutions must ask 
themselves several important questions: Who will be 
disadvantaged (and advantaged) by a policy that 
requires universal computer access? How will institu- 
tions ensure access to the economically disadvantaged? 
How will computer ownership affect the mission of the 
institution and the student affairs role in enhancing and 
supporting the academic mission? What interventions 
will be necessary to compensate for different levels of 
computer literacy? Similar equity questions apply at the 
institutional level. Will poorer institutions (which tend 
to serve the nation’s poor) also be disadvantaged? We 
assert unequivocally that no student should be at a 
learning disadvantage because of his/her inability 
to afford technology, or because the institution 
he/she attends does not have technology support. 

Fifth, legal/ethical issues must be addressed. Cer- 
tainly confidentiality of e-mail, definitions of harass- 
ment by computer, and the limits of access to obscenity 
and pornography are among the issues which must be 
addressed in the context of our constitutionally guar- 
anteed freedom of speech. In the free space of the Inter- 
net, how are we to deal with this dilemma? For 
example, what remedies can institutions provide for 
students who experience on-line harassment? Further, 
as information is proliferated on the Web, in the spirit 
of free information for all, how will colleges protect 
intellectual property and define “fair use”? And equally 
as important, with no monitoring of the accuracy of 
information on the Web, who will determine the relia- 
bility and validity of information available? 

In conclusion, there are many challenges in the 
coming electronic age in higher education. To date, 




there has been little discussion, and even less research 
on the impact of technology on student learning and 
development, and on the implications for student 
affairs. We need both, and soon, if we are to remain rel- 
evant to students’ education. We must ensure that we 
are partners with other administrators and faculty in 
developing policies which define the role of technology 
in higher education. If we fail to do so, others will 
define our role, or leave us out altogether. Neither of 
those alternatives will benefit students. 

Authors ? Note: We gratefully acknowledge the 
invaluable advice and suggestions provided by Kevin 
Kruger ; Associate Executive Director , National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators 
( NASPA ). 
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1. What is the impact of technology on the nature and 
extent of student learning, both inside and outside 
the classroom? 

2. What is the impact of technology on student affairs 
administrative and support services, and their deal- 
ings with students and families? 

3. What are the implications of technology for gradu- 
ate training programs in student affairs? 

4. What is the impact of technology on the campus 
environment and student culture? 

5. What student services and programs are needed in 
distance education, and how, if at all, should they be 
delivered different than in more traditional educa- 
tional settings? 



Patrick T. Terenzini, Professor 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 
Pennsylvania State University, 

University Park, Pennsylvania 

6. How, if at all, is the traditional “whole student” phi- 
losophy and goals of student affairs changed by 
the emergence of technology? 

7. How, if at all, is technology affecting the frequency 
and nature of students’ interactions with faculty 
members, other students, and student affairs pro- 
fessionals? 

8. What are the legal/ethical implications of the pres- 
ence of technology? 

9. Is technology’s impact different depending on its 
institutional availability and student accessibility? 
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One of the outcomes of rapid change has been the 
need to examine and redesign the nature of work in 
higher education. This reconceptualization has been 
driven by technology, financial hardship, sharpened 
mission statements, new forms of accountability, 
changing student characteristics, and a recentering on 
student learning. This conceptualization has happened 
both accidentally and intentionally, through thoughtful 
as well as reactionary processes, and it has probed 
deeper and deeper into the core of the roles that sup- 
port the purposes of higher education. The outcomes 
of this reconceptualization are fraught with promise 
and peril. The best of traditional work roles in higher 
education (i.e., teacher, advisor, counselor) must be 
preserved while concurrently renewing and reframing 
those roles for today’s complex times. 

This paper will primarily examine some of the 
broader trends in the changing nature of work in higher 
education. In addition, it wiU present some implications 
of these trends on student affairs practice and pose 
some lines of research inquiry to examine the changing 
nature of work and work roles. 

The Evolving Trends 

Higher education seems faced with a dynamic ten- 
sion caused by the restraining forces of decades of tra- 
dition being confronted by the driving forces of rapid 
change. Current trends of change seem to be probing 
the very core of who does what work in higher educa- 
tion, what that work is and how it is rewarded, how and 
when that work is accomplished, and where it happens. 
Different campus environments certainly experience a 
different emphasis (e.g., community coHeges have used 
many ongoing part-time faculty for years while this 
practice is newly expanding at research universities). 







These changing trends in the nature of work in 
higher education include the foUowing: 

Higher Education Is Moving Toward a 
More Adaptable Work Force 

The rapid pace of change, the expansion of knowl- 
edge, and the increasing demands for technological 
competence create a press for enhanced work force 
adaptability. Technology alone has brought many of 
these changes creating an impact on the very nature of 
all forms of work in higher education. For example, 
teaching takes new forms in distance learning and tra- 
ditional student services have to be reframed for those 
in off site locations. 

Work force adaptability has also taken the form of 
changing the nature of how employees are attached to 
the institution. Increased uses of a contingent work 
force have brought a more transient group of employ- 
ees. The American Council on Education (El-Khawas & 
Knopp, 1996) reported that nearly half of all institutions 
make “extensive use” of part-time faculty for more than 
one-fourth of their courses; this trend is particularly 
apparent in almost three-fourths of all community col- 
leges (p. 15). Part time faculty, contract staff, and sea- 
sonal classified staff clearly have less knowledge about 
the institution and thereby contribute to a lack of con- 
tinuity of service and to diminished institutional loyalty. 
Conversely, the institution is seen as less loyal to this 
contingent work force. 

The 1990s emphasis on strategic planning, vision- 
ing, accountability, re-engineering, environmental scan- 
ning, and continuous quality improvement have clearly 
influenced institutions to become more adaptive to 
change. Many liberal arts colleges and research univer- 
sities now seek a higher capacity for flexibility — more 
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like community colleges who have been more adapt- 
able since inception. 

Technology Is Changing Everything 

Every single area of campus is touched by technol- 
ogy. New work communications include voice mail, 
menu choice automated messages, integrated data 
bases, records accessible by computer, electronic mail, 
web site course readings, web site services, and tele- 
commuting to mention just a few. These new modes 
give rise to the need for new norms and work practices. 
Traditional work practices built on older technologies 
like the use of office phones for personal business, use 
of photocopy machines, and methods to distribute 
information may not adapt well to new technologies. 
What are the expectations of the rapidity of answering 
e-mail? What web site use is appropriate at work? Is 
posting a form on a web site sufficient access for stu- 
dents and staff? Who has access to restricted data 
bases? Is tele-commuting a privilege of those in power- 
ful management positions or can the system also 
accommodate other service workers who could work 
off site (e.g., the room assignment clerk)? 

The generational affect of technology leaves many 
campuses with older faculty and staff who refuse to 
learn or adapt to new electronic processes. Likewise, 
technologically-adept faculty and staff quickly find their 
computers, software, and other systems out-moded and 
insufficient for their work. 

New specialist roles have emerged. The newest job 
title on the scene appears to be chief information offi- 
cer. All employees need technology support staff to 
assist with computer problems from viruses to network 
development. Some campuses are creating student 
technology peer supports (similar to resident assis- 
tants) provided for student technological assistance in 
residence. 

In a meta-frame, the possibilities of technology 
require all campus educators to examine which of their 
core functions and processes can best be handled by 
technology and which are essential for human interac- 
tion (Engstrom & Kruger, 1997). Distance learning is 
clearly an option and demands that campus-based edu- 
cators understand the value-added component of in- 
person human interaction in the learning process. 



Faculty Roles Are Receiving 
the Most Examination 

Faculty work and the faculty role have become a 
focus of attention in recent years. The institution of 
tenure has been challenged raising questions of pre- 
serving academic freedom while concurrently creating 
more flexible work force policies. From ProfScam 
(1988) to Scholarship Reconsidered (1990), attention 
to faculty work load has revealed a range of complexi- 
ties from refocusing on teaching to the nature of 
research and role of service in professional life. Pro- 
fessional associations have established various initia- 
tives to address changing faculty work (e.g., AAHE’s 
project on Faculty Roles and Rewards). 

A positive and core force in this reconceptualization 
has been an emphasis on the powerful and essential 
role of faculty in student learning, student retention, an 
a growing concern for the student experience (Kellogg 
Commission, 1997a). External groups (e.g., legislatures, 
trustees, parents) have posed critical questions about 
who is teaching undergraduates, the value of some 
research, and the perception of faculty as resistors of 
change instead of agents of change (Wingspread Group, 
1993). 

Budget reductions are likely having a profound 
effect on faculty work. Land grant colleges report that 
the top actions they would consider in the face of bud- 
get reductions would be to increase instructional work- 
load (41%), make more use of nontraditional 
instructional delivery systems (39%) and increase class 
size (37%) (Kellogg Commission, 1997b). All of these 
have a profound impact on faculty work. 

Collaborative Practices Are 
Increasingly Essential in the 
Campus Work Environment 

Campuses are emphasizing the need for collabora- 
tive practice, including cross-functional work teams. 
Early 1990s practices of re-engineering, Total Quality 
Management (TQM) and related forms of continuous 
quality improvement brought an awareness of new 
ways for working together to share problems, share 
resources, and in general become shareholders in the 
institutional future. While some are skeptical of busi- 
ness models applied to higher education, such TQM 
concepts of viewing other campus offices as our own 
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internal customers seems to have contributed to a 
changing culture of internal responsiveness. Some of 
the most promising initiatives appear to be around the 
shared agenda of retention, the first year student expe- 
rience, assessment, and service learning. 

Academic practices are encouraging collaboration. 
Faculty are being encouraged by Deans of Undergrad- 
uate Studies and Honors Programs to develop cluster 
courses, living-learning centers, cross disciplinary 
courses, and capstone experiences . These new curric- 
ular developments involve other faculty, other disci- 
plines, and require cooperation toward new strategies 
(Gabelnick, MacGregor, Matthews, & Smith, 1990; 
Shapiro & Levine, 1999). 

Collaboration is widely regarded as essential to 
effective practice in these rapidly changing times 
(Chrislip & Larson, 1994; Kohn, 1986). Many campuses 
espouse collaboration but have not modified processes 
to facilitate collaborative action (e.g. continuing to allo- 
cate budgets using an “each tub on its own bottom” 
approach, rewarding individual merit but not team or 
group effort). Until rewards and budgets support col- 
laborative structures and practices, it will be difficult 
to truly transform work to become more truly collabo- 
rative. 

An Emphasis On Student Learning 
Is Broadening the View of Who 
Are Campus Educators 

The American Council on Education (El-Khawas & 
Knopp, 1996) reported that for half of all colleges, 
“increased attention to teaching and learning ranked 
among their most significant program changes in the 
last decade.” (p. 2). Recognizing that student learning 
and development occurs in the entire environment 
(both inside and outside the classroom) reconceptual- 
izes who are campus educators. This realization leads 
to student affairs-faculty coalitions for such learning 
endeavors as service learning, developmental educa- 
tion, and leadership. A new emphasis on experiential 
learning, service, retention, assessing campus out- 
comes, campus climate, and learning communities has 
enriched the role and appreciation for student affairs 
professionals. The Kellogg Commission on the Future 
of State and Land-Grant Universities (1997a) asserted 
a commitment to “address the academic and personal 
development of students in a comprehensive fashion by 
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encouraging greater integration of academic and stu- 
dent services” (p. 22). 

Further, the awareness of student learning leads to 
new expectations of campus support staff who super- 
vise student employees and have responsibility for the 
education of students in the campus workplace. Stu- 
dent employees, whether undergraduate or graduate 
students, have started to receive institutional attention. 

Financial Pressures Lead to 
Changing the Nature of Work 

Educational observers agree that higher education 
cannot continue the practice of passing along rising 
costs to the student consumer, but must redistribute 
limited funds to internal priorities. One strategy has 
been to downsize the work force. Budgetary reductions 
have forced the examination of what work needs to be 
done by college employees and what work can be con- 
tracted out. 

The decision of whether to privatize or outsource 
some services is a difficult one (Schuh, 1996). The 
process of identifying such services to outsource goes 
to the core of what educational services must remain 
in-house to assure continuity, quality, and communica- 
tion and which can be handled otherwise (CHEMA/ 
NACUBO, 1993). When campuses outsource services 
such as bookstores, food service, and graduate apart- 
ments, campus administrators often find that they need 
new competencies as writers of Requests for Propos- 
als (RFPs) and managers of contracts. Advocates of 
outsourcing point to enriched services, cost savings, 
and stimulus in the local economy as advantages to 
these methods. If handled well, privatization can con- 
tinue worker loyalty and quality of work life. If handled 
poorly, it can generate fear and disloyalty in remaining 
employees who observe the privatization process mis- 
treating those with longevity, cutting benefits, or low- 
ering the quality of service. In the absence of humane 
human resource policy statements, privatization can 
threatened the core values of loyalty and care so 
embedded in a people-intense setting. 

A new work environment is being created for pro- 
fessional staff who might be increasingly hired in con- 
tract agencies rather than be employees of the host 
educational institution (e.g., health care, food service, 
housing, custodial services, computer services). Pro- 
fessionals in those areas, however, often feel unwel- 
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corned at professional meetings and may not be 
included in campus staff meetings. The long standing 
success of many contract food services or book store 
operations could serve as a model for how other agen- 
cies might stay integral to their campuses if these 
courses of action are chosen. 

Financial pressures have also raised accountability 
questions of worker productivity. How many courses 
should faculty teach? What number of publications 
serve as an indicator of success for academic promo- 
tion and tenure? What enrollment levels are essential 
to continue curricular programs; what is the cost pro- 
ductivity of select student life programs; how many 
clients should a psychologist see in the counseling cen- 
ter? In addition, campus functions (including some aca- 
demic programs) increasingly are being asked by their 
campus leadership to document their direct and indi- 
rect impact on campus outcomes as a feature of their 
continuation. 

Employee Diversity in All Forms 
Enriches the Work and Learning 
Environment 

Higher education institutions have made a strong 
commitment to affirmative action practices, have con- 
tinually broadened non-discrimination statements, and 
have recognized that diverse students need to see them- 
selves reflected in the diversity of the employees in the 
college work environment. Paradoxically, the most 
recent legal threats to affirmative action have been con- 
texualized in higher education (e.g., California and 
Texas) but have generated ground swells of affirmation 
for commitment to diversity as essential for public pol- 
icy and quality education (See Association of American 
Universities, 1997). Key associations have developed 
extensive resources and supports for campus diversity 
including diversity in employment (e.g., Association of 
American Colleges and University’s “Establishing Diver- 
sity as an Educational and Civic Priority” project, the 
American Council on Education’s Office for Minority 
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While educators have observed that diverse role 
models influence student efficacy, student satisfaction, 
and make the campus a less chilly environment (Smith 
& Associates, 1997), there is sadly less empirical evi- 
dence of the impact of diversity on the learning envi- 
ronment. Recent work in this area is promising 



(Hurtado, Milem, Clayton-Pederson, & Allen, 1998) and 
will be increasingly essential to defend or shape campus 
admissions, hiring, and other employment practices. 

The Nature of Valuing Employees 
Is Taking New Forms 

Colleges have long asserted that employees — the 
people — are the most important campus resource. This 
affirmation is perceived in reality by the broader col- 
lege work force as a disproportionate attention on fac- 
ulty with less attention to the concerns of professional 
staff or classified staff. Graduate assistants have 
become a louder voice in demanding an examination of 
the nature of their work and benefits to the institution 
with a continued movement toward teaching assistant 
unions to protect their working conditions and exam- 
ine job requirements. 

There are new trends in the nature of benefits and 
staff services following the broader national family- 
friendly work environment movement (e.g., child care, 
elder care, cafeteria-benefits packages, domestic part- 
ner benefits). In addition many campuses are expand- 
ing where work is done and how it is done to include 
options for flex-time (to also better serve evening and 
weekend campus needs) and flex-place (made possible 
through telecommuting). 

Implications of Trends for Practice 

Traditional practices on many campus have mar- 
ginalized the role of student affairs work, yet with 
today’s agenda including retention, campus civility, 
assessing learning and developmental outcomes, and 
creating learning communities, student affairs educa- 
tors have an opportunity to be key partners in their 
institution’s agenda. Some of the trends previously iden- 
tified could be viewed with gloom and dread, or can be 
framed as a movement toward a committed, diverse, 
adaptable work force valuing collaborative practices in 
a time of financial stress with a reaffirmation of the cen- 
trality of student learning and development leading to 
an examination of faculty roles and a broader view of 
diverse campus educators. Indeed, 28% of all ACE’s 
responding institutions (and 39% of the private col- 
leges) report “better student services” as one of the four 
most highly ranked significant institutional changes 
engaged in over the last ten years (El-Khawas & Knopp, 
1996, p. 6). 
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Space precludes a detailed explication of implica- 
tions, but several are of note. Particular implications for 
student affairs practice and the student experience 
should be explored. Some implications to explore 
include: 

♦ strategies for recruiting and retaining a diverse work 
force at all levels and in all units of the institution. 

♦ the renewal and developmental needs of the long 
term core group of employees to stay adaptable, to 
be engaged in campus life, and to expand their 
capacity to address complexity. 

♦ technological applications that assist staff and fac- 
ulty to spend more time on developmental interac- 
tion with students (e.g., advising and mentoring) 
and less on information giving (e.g., course sched- 
uling). This includes convergence between which 
processes students would find best delivered elec- 
tronically and which they prefer to be done in per- 
son. 

♦ revisions in the reward systems (1) to emphasize 
the faculty role in the student experience (e.g., valu- 
ing teaching, advising, mentoring, and working with 
students outside the classroom) and (2) to value 
teams and groups to balance the current over 
reliance only on individual merit. 

♦ practices that value multidisciplinary perspectives 
in all forms including multi-level and cross-func- 
tional involvement in shared problems which would 
bring student affairs professionals and students into 
campus decision making processes. 

♦ training and development interventions for new 
adaptive forms of work to assist employees in learn- 
ing about collaborative practices and strategies for 
developing common purposes. 

♦ experiential learning in all forms with a particular 
emphasis on how the design of such experiences 
can use the talents of student affairs educators and 
counselors along with discipline based faculty. 

♦ expectations of undergraduate student employ- 
ment, and effective mechanisms for it to be a devel- 
opmental experience with an expectation of 
intentional student learning 

♦ the socialization of graduate students into the pro- 
fessoriate. Building on initiatives from the Council of 
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Graduate Schools, Teaching assistants (TAs) need 
more focused orientation to student learning, the 
teaching-learning process, and creating learning cli- 
mates. TAs are an underdeveloped opportunity for 
creating new generations of student-centered faculty. 

♦ core work functions and administrative processes 
through technological applications so that technol- 
ogy serves the primary functions of higher educa- 
tion but does not define them. 

There is great promise in these work environment 
trends to create a new level of engagement with 
employees in the central functions of higher education 
in collaborative and adaptive ways (Heifitz, 1994). 
Those institutions that adapt to their decline in 
resources only in incremental ways and view change as 
a threat will need to shift to see how work could be 
organized differently. They will need to make the diffi- 
cult decisions of who does this work, how this work is 
to be done, and where this work can occur. Student 
affairs staff need to retain the impact on students as its 
central focus as these trends evolve to influence policy 
and practice. 

Implication of Trends for Research 

Changes in the work environment of higher educa- 
tion are ripe with research potential. Multiple modes of 
inquiry are essential to understand the impacts of these 
work environment changes and researchers should be 
encouraged to use and triangulate multiple methods. 

Technology allows for new forms of quick research 
using web sites, on line course registration, and other 
electronic processes. Before registering on line stu- 
dents can be asked to complete a short attitudinal sur- 
vey about a topic of campus interest or faculty and staff 
get receive an electronic mail survey. Focus group 
methods with target groups of employees (e.g., part 
time faculty, outsourced health center staff, staff with 
English as a second language) would provide rich infor- 
mation to shape campus practices. 

Areas of research include such topics as: 

♦ employee and employer satisfaction, engagement, 
and productivity with flex time and flex place work; 

♦ effective ways to assess faculty and student affairs 
staff role and impact in various student outcomes 
like retention, learning, and satisfaction; 
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♦ studies of effective practices and effective 
processes in staff development; 

♦ the impact of work place diversity on such student 
outcomes as student learning and satisfaction; 

♦ the impact on student learning and development of 
staff and faculty technological applications (e.g., class 
listservs, web based involvement opportunities). 

♦ and views of the campus work environment after 
participating in collaborative efforts. 

Any and all changes in the who, what, where, when, and 
how of campus work should be thoughtfully evaluated 
and its impact on student outcomes assessed. All these 
processes should pose research questions to study the 
differential impact of any change by sex, race/ethnicity, 
and age of participants. The variations in the human 
experience and in the campus context require that we 
continue to explore the possible differential effects of 
any change on different populations in different work 
environments. 
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One of the outcomes of rapid change has been the 
need to examine and redesign the nature of work in 
higher education. This reconceptualization has been 
driven by technology, financial hardship, sharpened 
mission statements, new forms of accountability, 
changing student characteristics, and a recentering on 
student learning. Higher education seems faced with a 
dynamic tension caused by the restraining forces of 
decades of tradition being confronted by the driving 
forces of rapid change. Current trends of change seem 
to be probing the very core of who does what work in 
higher education, what that work is and how it is 
rewarded, how and when that work is accomplished, 
and where it happens. 

These work force changes raise numerous research 
questions including the following: 

1. What is the impact of diversity in the work place on 
various college outcomes (e.g., employee satisfac- 
tion, quality of campus decision making, student 
satisfaction, student persistence)? 

2. What practices move a campus toward being a mul- 
ticultural work environment? 

3. Is there a different knowledge base of campus 
resources among adjunct/contract employees and 
full time employees? Do students differ in evalua- 
tions (e.g., learning, satisfaction, contact) among 
adjunct/contract employees and full time employ- 
ees? 

4. What are the direct and indirect contributions of 
faculty and student affairs educators to specific stu- 
dent out comes such as student persistence, learn- 
ing, commitment to citizenship, and satisfaction? 



5. How does the utilization of flex time or flex place 
practices influence employee satisfaction and per- 
sistence? How does the utilization of flex time or 
flex place practice influence student satisfaction? 

6. What services do students prefer be delivered tech- 
nologically and which services do students prefer 
be delivered interpersonally? 

7. What is the impact on student learning of various 
technological applications (e.g., class listservs, web 
based involvement opportunities)? What is student 
satisfaction with various technological pedagogies? 

8. What amount of learning do student employees 
attribute to their campus employment positions? 

9. What staff and faculty training interventions best 
relate to promoting collaboration across work 
units? What are the barriers and incentives to cam- 
pus collaboration? 

10. What campus practices matter most to employee 
satisfaction (e.g., benefits, development, involve- 
ment)? 

Any and all changes in the who, what, where, when, 
and how of campus work should be thoughtfully eval- 
uated and its impact on student outcomes assessed. All 
these processes should pose research questions to 
study the differential impact of any change by sex, 
race/ethnicity, and age of participants. The variations 
in the human experience and in the campus context 
require that we continue to explore the possible differ- 
ential effects of any change on different populations in 
different work environments. 
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A revolution is underway and student affairs must 
be willing to join the cause or be swept aside in the 
inevitable transformation that will occur. Nowhere is 
this revolution more apparent than in recent reports 
(Kellogg Commission on the Future of State and Land- 
Grant Universities, 1997; Wingspread Group on Higher 
Education, 1993) on the status of higher education that 
call for major reform of undergraduate education by 
connecting undergraduate experiences with student 
learning. The reports highlight major trends that are 
dramatically effecting the quality of undergraduate edu- 
cation, trends such as: the rapid rise in college costs; 
reduced faculty teaching loads; an emphasis on 
research over teaching; shifting economic agendas at 
the state and national levels; greater emphasis on 
access, affordability and accountability; accusations of 
inefficiency, duplication and waste; the emerging role 
of technology in transforming the campus; industry cri- 
tique regarding the poor preparation of graduates; 
increasingly diverse student populations; deteriorating 
public trust in the higher education enterprise and, lack 
of service and institutional assistance to local commu- 
nities and states. Colleges and universities are respond- 
ing to these challenges by rethinking the large lecture 
halls, discreet academic departments, faculty tenure 
and other features that have defined traditional institu- 
tions for centuries. Schools are designing eurriculums 
more relevant to employers, communities and students, 
and experimenting with innovative pedagogies that 
help bridge the gap between ideal academic standards 
and actual student performance. 

The challenges and trends highlighted by recent 
higher education reports are emerging from two very 
different cultural perspectives — the managerial cul- 



ture of governing boards, corporations and govern- 
mental agencies and the collegial culture of colleges 
and universities. These cultures are increasingly in con- 
flict and the conflict simply reflects the opposite and at 
times, antagonistic, values and principles prized by 
members of each group. The managerial culture values 
productivity, efficiency, accountability, hierarchical 
organizational structures, technical leadership, a cus- 
tomer-orientation and “bottom-line” results. These qual- 
ities are in stark contrast to those valued by the 
collegial culture which emphasizes autonomy, shared 
governance, qualitative (as opposed to quantitative) 
judgments, faculty prerogatives, peer leadership and 
merit. The constant struggle between these competing 
perspectives is limiting undergraduate education 
reform and threatening the future of student affairs. 
According to Rice (1998) what is needed is a vision of 
a new culture — a collaborative culture — that incor- 
porates the most admirable qualities of the other two. 
The following qualities are associated with a collabo- 
rative culture: learning-centered; interdependent; bi- 
cultural; generative communication; pro-active; and 
systemically-oriented. Because student affairs organi- 
zations straddle the managerial and collegial cultures, 
they share many of the values prized by each; therefore, 
student affairs is in a favored position to provide lead- 
ership for the creation of a collaborative culture 
through developing partnerships with a variety of inter- 
nal and external constituents to promote student learn- 
ing and educational attainment. 

Collaborative partnerships within and across orga- 
nizational settings are flourishing as educational and 
service institutions cope with increased complexity and 
massive change. Because higher education and student 
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affairs are faced with similar challenges, the impor- 
tance of forging collaborative partnerships to enhance 
student learning is a central tenet of the Student Learn- 
ing Imperative (ACPA , 1994) — “Student affairs pro- 
fessionals attempt to make seamless what are often 
perceived by students to be disjointed, unconnected 
experiences by bridging organizational boundaries and 
forging collaborative partnerships with faculty and oth- 
ers to enhance student learning.” Similarly, the new 
document, Principles of Good Practice in Student 
Affairs (ACPA and NASPA 1997), emphasizes that, 
“Good practice in student affairs forges educational 
partnerships that advance student learning.” 

Although collaboration is quite easy to extol, it is 
difficult to achieve. Staff in student affairs, for exam- 
ple, have historically kept their efforts focused almost 
exclusively within their organizational boundaries, 
rather than reaching out and assuming a broader, insti- 
tutional perspective necessary for collaboration with 
internal constituents (i.e., faculty, academic adminis- 
trators, etc.) as well as such external constituents as 
educational sectors (i.e., K-12 institutions, “feeder” high 
schools), community constituents (local businesses, 
not-for-profit organizations, social service agencies) 
and governmental organizations (municipal govern- 
ment; federal and state agencies; local legislative dele- 
gations). To develop effective collaborative 
partnerships with these constituents that address the 
previous list of challenges, certain obstacles and con- 
straints must be acknowledged and overcome. 

Obstacles and Constraints to Developing 
Collaborative Partnerships 

During the past 30 years, college and university 
enrollments have more than quadrupled. As institutions 
have become more complex, we have attempted to 
address complexities through specialization and, in the 
process, our organizations have become increasingly 
fragmented. Today many campuses — especially large 
public universities — are characterized by a constella- 
tion of independent principalities and fiefdoms, each 
disconnected from the others and from any common 
institutional purpose or transcending value. It is not 
uncommon for student affairs’ divisions, colleges and 
schools to be quite autonomous, with different foci, pri- 
orities and expectations for staff, faculty and students. 
Our highly specialized, hierarchical organizations have 







lead to increased compartmentalization, often resulting 
in what has popularly been described as “functional 
silos” or “mine shafts.” These vertical structures, while 
often effective at promoting interaction within units, 
create obstacles to interaction, coordination and col- 
laboration betiveen units. Nowhere is this problem 
more apparent than with regard to the historical gap 
that separates academic affairs and student affairs. 
What prevents collaboration between the two groups 
on campus most directly involved with students? An 
abundant literature (Blake, 1979 and 1996; Kuh, 1997; 
Love, et al. 1993; and Whitt, 1996) suggests that a vari- 
ety of factors can prohibit collaboration, including: fun- 
damental cultural differences between faculty and 
student affairs educators in terms of personality styles, 
educational preparation, values, and purposes; the his- 
torical separation of the formal curriculum from the 
informal co-curriculum; a prevailing view that the role 
of student affairs is ancillary, supplementary or com- 
plementary to the academic mission of the institution; 
competing assumptions about what constitutes effec- 
tive undergraduate learning; and, different institutional 
expectations and rewards for academic faculty and stu- 
dent affairs educators. As Young (1996) indicates, these 
are not new concerns, but rather deeply imbedded 
issues that carry long histories within student affairs 
and higher education. Over 50 years ago, for example, 
the “A Student Personnel Point of View” enumerated 
many of these challenges and emphasized the need for 
collaboration between student personnel workers, fac- 
ulty, and students to reform the campus community 
(Roberts, 1998). If obstacles such as these constrain 
collaboration between student affairs and academic 
affairs, then it is not surprising that collaborative ini- 
tiatives that connect student affairs and various exter- 
nal constituents are equally challenging and, hence, 
rarely pursued. 

Opportunities for Collaboration 

In developing collaborative partnerships between 
student affairs and various internal and external con- 
stituents, it is important to distinguish between means 
and ends. Partnerships are means to greater ends — 
such ends as higher levels of student learning and edu- 
cational attainment. Because learning is a cumulative 
process, which includes multiple dimensions and out- 
comes, effective learning approaches: emphasize appli- 
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cation and experience; link established concepts to 
new situations; emphasize interpersonal collaboration; 
and, incorporate rich and frequent feedback on perfor- 
mance. By establishing collaborative partnerships with 
internal and external constituents, student affairs’ edu- 
cators can utilize effective learning approaches to cre- 
ate performance support systems that link, align and 
integrate a variety of resources, both on and off- 
campus, to promote the attainment of various learning 
outcomes. Here are a few examples worth considering. 

Collaborative Partnerships with 
Constituents Internal to the Institution 

Recent institutional efforts to reinvigorate under- 
graduate education at various colleges and universities 
have focused on addressing such institutional objec- 
tives as: improving academic achievement, retention 
and educational attainment; fostering civic engagement 
through service learning; designing learning communi- 
ties; creating undergraduate research opportunities; 
broadening community outreach efforts; and, develop- 
ing diverse, inclusive communities that value under- 
standing, acceptance and respect for human 
differences. The following institutions created perfor- 
mance support systems to address many of these objec- 
tives through collaborative partnerships. Auburn 
University created a new Student Success Center that 
integrates a variety of campus activities, functional 
units and resources in academic affairs and student 
affairs to promote academic and social success 
throughout the undergraduate experience. Through a 
collaborative partnership between student affairs and 
the College of Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia, over 60 Freshmen Interest Groups 
(FIGs) Learning Communities were established that 
purposefully integrate curricular and co-curricular 
experiences by co-enrolling students in three common 
courses and co-assigning them to the same floor of a 
residence hall. At Georgetown University, the Volunteer 
and Public Service Center was created as a result of a 
unique educational partnership between student affairs 
educators and faculty to foster student civic engage- 
ment through a range of service learning initiatives in 
the greater Washington, D.C. area. These programs 
(some of which shared costs and enriched their pro- 
grams through pooled funds) are examples of collabo- 
rative initiatives that respond to specific institutional 



problems and concerns — issues that could be resolved 
only by cross-functional dialogues and cooperation. In 
considering the development of partnerships such as 
these, reflect upon the following questions and chal- 
lenges. 

Questions and Challenges: What processes and 
mechanisms should student affairs educators use to 
identify undergraduate education opportunities that 
lend themselves to such cross-functional, collaborative 
responses? How can student affairs educators enhance 
student success by forging alliances with colleagues in 
faculty development programs, academic advising, the 
learning center and academic enrichment programs — 
functional units that “straddle” academic affairs and 
student affairs? How can existing academic structures 
— such as English writing courses — be utilized to help 
students reflect, through the writing process, on impor- 
tant student life issues such as diversity, binge-drink- 
ing, civility, gender issues, etc.? How can student affairs 
educators form partnerships with faculty and academic 
administrators to create residential colleges that link 
courses and co-curricular experiences around general 
education themes? How can student affairs educators 
help students and faculty to intentionally connect aca- 
demic work and out-of-class experiences? 

Partnerships with Other Educational 
Sectors External to the Institution 

To create performance support systems and seam- 
less learning environments, colleges and universities 
must identify, link and align resources in educational 
sectors external to their institutions. Developing col- 
laborative partnerships through such alignments not 
only enhances undergraduate education, but also high- 
lights the crucial role of higher education in improving 
public schools. Examples of some nationally acclaimed 
partnerships include: the Northern Arizona Univer- 
sity/Arizona Western College partnership that is a cost- 
effective delivery system that integrates programs, 
resources and educational experiences in one location 
for a community college and four-year institution; 
W K-16 Councils” and “community compacts” recently 
established in major cities across the country to link 
and align K-12 institutions with local colleges and uni- 
versities; the Phoenix Urban Systematic Initiative, 
whose goal is “systematic change” in the Phoenix Pub- 
lic Schools through developing partnerships between 
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the three levels of educational institutions in the met- 
ropolitan area; and, “College Leadership New Jersey,” 
a collaborative, statewide, inter-institutional leadership 
and service program that involves a diverse group of 
college juniors from 22 public and private institutions 
throughout the state. 

The creation of educational consortiums is another 
form of collaborative partnerships that offer multiple 
benefits including shared health and insurance plans 
and joint management of study abroad programs and 
sites. In addition, several campuses (e.g., University of 
Baltimore and Maryland Institute and College of Art) 
also share use of campus health clinics, recreational 
facilities, auditoriums, etc. 

Because local elementary and secondary schools 
can provide rich educational settings for enhancing 
undergraduate education, collaborative partnerships 
can be developed with them in order to provide service 
learning opportunities, internships, practicums, under- 
graduate research programs and community service 
experiences. The recent federal initiative, “America 
Reads Challenge Program” has resulted in a number of 
university-public school partnerships to provide liter- 
acy programs in elementary schools. College students 
can earn their college work study funds (CSW) by pro- 
viding literacy education to youngsters in their own 
community. Student affairs’ educators can also provide 
leadership for various institutional enrollment man- 
agement initiatives by developing collaborative part- 
nerships with key educational leaders in their primary 
high school “feeder” institutions. For example, to 
address poor math performance on the part of college 
freshmen, student affairs’ educators, working collabo- 
ratively with their math faculty colleagues can convene 
a “math performance summit” that brings together col- 
lege faculty and high school math teachers to explore 
reasons for poor performance in basic math courses. In 
addition, pipeline programs for recruiting and retaining 
minority students can be developed through collabora- 
tion between student affairs educators and high school 
principals. A variety of early identification and pre- 
college enhancement programs can result in increased 
enrollment of these students at the institution. In con- 
sidering partnerships such as these, reflect upon the fol- 
lowing questions and challenges. 

Questions and Challenges: What undergraduate 
education objectives could best be fulfilled through 

O 




partnerships with leaders in other educational sectors? 
How can relationships be established with stakehold- 
ers in these sectors that might result in collaborative 
initiatives? What kinds of resources — human, fiscal, 
and, in some cases physical — must be linked and 
aligned to achieve mutually agreed upon objectives? 
What new roles are necessary for student affairs edu- 
cators to create performance support systems that link 
and align people, resources and experiences to produce 
mutually valued learning outcomes? 

Partnerships with Business Groups, 
Corporations, Social Service Agencies 
and Municipal, State and Federal 
Governments 

One of the most challenging trends confronting 
higher education is the lack of service and institutional 
assistance to local communities and states. Now, more 
than ever, it is important for higher education to con- 
sider how best to use the resources it has to meet the 
needs of communities while simultaneously improving 
student learning and development. Examples of suc- 
cessful collaborations in this area include Duquesne 
University and DePaul University who formed partner- 
ships with HUD’s Office of University Partnerships that 
enable all aspects of their universities to work in tan- 
dem with their municipalities, public housing develop- 
ments, community-based organizations and business 
communities to revitalize the economy and educate and 
train local residents. At other institutions, partnerships 
between student affairs and social science faculty (i.e., 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists) have 
utilized a variety of assessment initiatives to determine 
community needs and then used the data to design 
service learning initiatives for addressing them. 
Encouraging community-institution partnerships for 
fraternities, sororities, clubs, organizations and acade- 
mic student councils with agencies such as the Red 
Cross, Big Brothers-Big Sisters, the United Way and oth- 
ers connect undergraduate students with “real life” 
community issues and problems and, in the process, 
helps facilitate their civic leadership development. 

Student affairs’ educators at the University of Col- 
orado — Boulder have formed partnerships with mem- 
bers of their local legislative delegation to foster 
undergraduates’ civic engagement and civic leadership 
by including legislators as members of residential 
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college design teams. This involvement provides legis- 
lators with opportunities to shape the civic leadership 
agenda, as well as the curricular and co-curricular activ- 
ities that support it. 

Collaborative partnerships between student affairs 
educators and local business leaders, municipal 
government officials, and state agencies (i.e., Liquor 
Control Board, Public Health) have produced “univer- 
sity-community summits” to address major problems 
associated with binge drinking by college students. By 
emphasizing the importance of this problem to the 
entire community, a sense of collective responsibility 
emerges for addressing it. 

Student affairs’ educators can also assist in facili- 
tating partnerships between business groups and cor- 
porations. At Penn State University, the University of 
Maryland and the University of Missouri-Columbia, 
exclusive beverage contracts were negotiated with 
major corporations. As a result, millions of dollars flow 
to these institutions and these funds are being used for 
minority scholarships, the construction of a new Stu- 
dent Success Center and the creation of international 
internships for students of color. Similar partnerships 
have resulted in a variety of in-kind contributions from 
business and industry. For example, Alvemo College 
recruits and trains over 300 business leaders in the 
greater Milwaukee area to serve as “learning assessors,” 
providing students with frequent feedback on their per- 
formance with regard to the eight abilities that com- 
prise the Alvemo curriculum. Building partnerships 
such as these requires reflecting upon the following 
issues. 

Questions and Challenges: What can/should stu- 
dent affairs educators, faculty, students and institutions 
do to help create healthier communities? How can 
meaningful partnerships be established and maintained 
between colleges and universities and their surround- 
ing communities? What leadership roles must student 
affairs adopt to connect undergraduate education 
objectives with the agendas of business groups, corpo- 
rations, social service agencies and municipal, state and 
federal governments? 

Strategies for Establishing 
Collaborative Partnerships 

The success of the projects listed in this paper 
reflects many of the following strategies. First, most of 



the collaborative partnerships resulted from a “trigger- 
ing” opportunity which represented a particular felt 
need within the college or university. Second, many 
partnerships resulted from fundamental shifts of per- 
spectives — viewing problems and opportunities 
through “new lenses.” Third, opportunities were cre- 
ated for key stakeholders to develop shared visions of 
what mattered — of what was important and worth 
addressing through collaboration. Fourth, resources 
(human, fiscal, physical, etc.) were linked and aligned 
to achieve mutually agreed upon objectives (i.e., 
improved retention, enhanced academic achievement, 
etc.). Fifth, collaborative partnerships involved the 
development of cross-functional teams committed to 
common purposes and educational outcomes. Sixth, 
senior leaders were strong champions and advocates 
for innovation and change and they made visible com- 
mitments to the various initiatives. Seventh, collabora- 
tive partnerships such as these required thinking and 
acting systemically. Finally, everyone was willing to 
take some risks and cross the traditional boundaries 
separating their organizational functions to address 
common objectives. 

Conclusion 

Higher education is in the midst of a dramatic and 
profound change. Reform of undergraduate education 
is a priority for most colleges and universities. Increas- 
ing success rates, improving student learning produc- 
tivity, developing civic leadership, enhancing 
multi-cultural understanding and achieving higher 
levels of educational attainment necessitate greater 
integration between curricular and co-curricular expe- 
riences. Addressing these imperatives requires the 
development of collaborative partnerships between stu- 
dent affairs and various internal and external con- 
stituencies. As suggested by the recent Kellogg 
Commission (1997) report entitled “Returning to Our 
Roots: The Student Experience,” new forms of educa- 
tional and administrative leadership are needed 
because, “Out challenges are no longer technical issues 
of how to allocate rising revenues, but difficult adap- 
tive problems of how to lead when conditions are con- 
stantly changing, resources are tight, expectations are 
high, and options are limited. We live in an age of trans- 
formational, not technical, change. Our leadership, like 
our institutions, must become transformational as well 
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(p.v).” We can view these challenges as overwhelming 
threats, or as opportunities to transform undergraduate 
education by developing collaborative partnerships 
with important internal and external constituents. Such 
an effort is surely worthy of our time and attention. 
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Collaboration and Partnerships 
Research Questions 

1. What are the historical, conceptual and theoret- 
ical foundations for collaboration between and among 
individuals, disciplines and organizations? 

2. What are the elements or characteristics that are 
basic to the concept of collaboration (i.e., critical attrib- 
utes of collaboration that define the concept)? 

3. What are the elements of the successful collab- 
orative practice or partnership? 

4. What conditions are necessary or conducive to a 
successful collaborative partnership? 

5. What decision-making practices and models 
best encourage effective collaborative partnerships? 

6. What administrative functions are best suited for 
effective partnerships? 

7. What personal or professional attributes of indi- 
viduals contribute to success within a collaborative 
partnership? 

8. Do gender, ethnic and racial dynamics differen- 
tially effect the development of collaborative partner- 
ships? 

9. How does prior experience as an educator influ- 
ence one’s approach to developing partnerships? 



10. What commitments must “would be” collabora- 
tors make to collaboration? 

11. What are the potential benefits of collaboration 
among team members? 

12. How are successful collaborative partnerships 
designed, implemented and sustained? 

13. What skills and competencies are needed for 
educators to shift from autonomous functioning to col- 
laborative functioning? 

14. What is the relationship between the process of 
collaboration among various practitioners and the 
desired outcomes of the partnership? 

15. To what extent are “would-be” collaborators 
clear on the goals and outcomes for their particular col- 
laborative partnership? 

16. What are the barriers to collaboration? 

17. How do concepts of power, autonomy and inde- 
pendence influence collaboration? 

18. Are there any shortcuts to establishing a full- 
blown collaborative partnership? 

19. What assessment practices and models can be 
utilized to demonstrate the efficacy of collaboration? 

20. What are the social, political, economic and 
moral implications of collaboration? 
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We have to strip higher education down to the basics — students, 
teachers, and blackboards. Cut out all of these counseling programs, 
opportunities for acting, student periodicals and guest lecturers. 
These things are in themselves valuable, but if we can't afford them, 
they are the things that should go, together with the personnel that 

Operate them. [italics added] (Honan, 1998, p. 44) 



These were not the words of a poorly educated, 
anti-intellectual bureaucrat or politician hoping to cap- 
italize on a popular criticism of higher education. These 
were the comments of Jacques Barzun, the well-known 
Columbia University professor of philosophy and his- 
tory, in response to questions of institutional account- 
ability for the increasing costs of higher education 
(Honan, 1998, p. 44). His sentiments are becoming 
increasingly common among those in the public who 
demand accountability for the rising cost of education, 
increasing problems of student behavior, and low grad- 
uation rates. 

Although student affairs organizations are not at the 
center of controversy over accountability in higher edu- 
cation, criticism of the profession is growing. The com- 
plaints leveled against student affairs are part of a much 
larger agenda of reform that has been rattling higher 
education for the past decade. Levine (1996) believed 
that this reform movement began in the mid-1980s fol- 
lowing the publication of the federal report A Nation 
at Risk. This report was followed by more than two 
dozen national publications critical of education (Gam- 
son, 1987). 



Reform of higher education was the natural conse- 
quence of erosion of public trust in important social 
institutions such as the church, the government, and 
the military during the 1970s. Criticism of K-12 educa- 
tion was the harshest. Home schooling, charter schools, 
tuition vouchers, and required national teacher exams 
emerged from public mistrust of education and from 
concern over student behavior and poor academic per- 
formance. 

During this same period, state budget constraints 
and a bevy of media stories about sexual harassment 
by professors, faculty research on medieval Italian mar- 
ble formations, professors’ six-hour teaching loads, and 
students’ complaints about instructors who could not 
speak English filled the pages of the daily newspapers 
and the nightly news. Legislators began asking awk- 
ward questions about graduation rates, faculty teach- 
ing, availability of classes, and language skills of 
teaching assistants from other countries; the answers 
they received caused them concern. Subsequently, sup- 
port for higher education by legislators and other com- 
munity leaders eroded. Encouraged by the media, the 
public accepted the opinion that higher education was 
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mismanaged, wasted resources, and lacked account- 
ability (Brenamen, 1993; Harvey, 1996; Mahtesian, 1995; 
Wadsworth, 1995). 

In spite of the criticisms, the public remains confi- 
dent in higher education’s ability to provide the skills 
and credentials necessary for a high quality of life. How- 
ever, both community leaders and the general public 
have agreed on wanting an accountability system that 
produces qualified graduates, useful research, and 
affordable access to education (Harvey, 1996; 
Wadsworth, 1995). 

Questions raised about accountability in higher edu- 
cation are many, but three concerns are directed more 
at student affairs: student behavior, cost efficiency in 
student services, and effectiveness of student affairs 
programs. 

Accountability for Student Behavior 

Newspaper accounts of hate speech issues, police 
drug raids at college fraternities, problems with 
overnight guests in residence halls, hazing, academic 
dishonesty, gang rape, binge-drinking deaths, acquain- 
tance rape, riots by drunken hordes of college students, 
and campus violence are student life issues that fall on 
the doorstep of student affairs. The result of the 
increased attention to these issues has strengthened the 
position of those in the media who contend that uni- 
versities shelter students from accountability through 
a system of disciplinary counseling designed to protect 
institutions from public scrutiny (Bernstein, 1996; Shee- 
han, 1996). Although people within the academic com- 
munity deny this relationship with their students, many 
outside the academic community hear and believe 
these criticisms. 

The Campus Security Act was enacted to hold insti- 
tutions more accountable, primarily for student behav- 
ior. In recent years, media proponents have argued that 
opening disciplinary hearings to the public will make 
institutions more accountable for the disciplinary deci- 
sions they make about students’ behavior (Berstein, 
1996). Court challenges by members of the student press 
and by conservative national press groups have forced 
institutions in Georgia and Ohio to release disciplinary 
information even though these records remain confi- 
dential under the Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act (FERPA). Legislation has recently been enacted by 
Congress that permits the disclosure of the names and 



the results of disciplinary hearings of students who have 
been found guilty in a student conduct hearing of any 
crime of violence (as that term is defined in Section 16 of 
Title 18, United States Code) and permits university 
administrators to disclose to parents of students under 
the age of 21 any violation of law or institutional policy 
governing the possession of alcohol or controlled sub- 
stances, regardless of whether or not that information is 
contained in a student’s educational record. 

Some of higher education’s critics believe student 
behavior problems are caused when institutions aban- 
don the moral and ethical development of students and 
substitute an agenda of political correctness, feminist 
dogma, and a value-free ideology. Sowell (1995), an 
economist and senior research fellow at the conserva- 
tive Hoover Institute, explained this position: 

“Freshman orientation is treated as an 
opportunity to have spokesmen for homosexu- 
als, radical feminists, environmentalists, and 
other causes get a shot at a captive audience. 
Conservative views to the contrary are not only 
screened out but shouted down, whether origi- 
nating on campus or in lectures by outside 
speakers. . .. The question is not why alumni are 
trying to restore some integrity to colleges. The 
question is why it took them so long to act.” 

(p. 130) 

Using college residence halls and information from var- 
ious campus disciplinary codes as examples, Hoekema 
(1994) also criticized student affairs for abandoning its 
commitment to establishing clear values and categories 
for desirable and undesirable behavior; he cited the pro- 
fession’s failure to take a position for addressing each 
of these issues. Hoekema blamed student affairs prac- 
titioners who, in his view, have created residence halls 
which gravitate to the lowest common denominator of 
behavior. He described the halls as environments where 
students have the right to do what they want, where a 
general lack of any privacy prevails, and where institu- 
tions have been ineffective in dealing with alcohol and 
drugs. 

Implications of this increasing pressure for institu- 
tions to be more accountable for student behavior 
include the following: 

♦ State and federal laws regulating student behavior 
on campus will increase, particularly laws concern- 
ing alcohol consumption. 
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♦ The media will intensify intrusion into the personal 
lives of students and greater media attention will be 
given to individual student behavior. 

♦ Student records will become less confidential, par- 
ticularly records concerning disciplinary actions. 

♦ Litigation from students concerning their right to 
privacy will increase. 

♦ The role and scope of student conduct hearings in 
matters of criminal misconduct will be clarified by 
legislative enactment or executive regulation. 

♦ Legislative bodies and governing boards will 
increase their micromanagement of student behav- 
ior, reflective of attempts during the 1960s to regu- 
late campus protests and demonstrations. 

♦ Administrators will become more circumspect 
about collecting information on student behavior 
(i.e., student drug and alcohol usage) because of the 
potential repercussions this information could have 
on the public image of the institution. 

Accountability for Cost Efficiency 

Medicare, Medicaid, prison construction, and K-12 
education have pressed states to reorder their bud- 
getary priorities. In the process, higher education has 
suffered. As other portions of state budgets increased, 
higher education’s portion declined (Mahtesian, 1995). 
Colleges and universities responded to budget con- 
straints with tuition and fee increases. Estimates by the 
National Commission on the Cost of Higher Education 
(1998), an independent group established in 1997 by 
Congress, concluded that the annual cost at four-year 
public institutions rose during the past decade by 51% 
and at private institutions by 33%. Although statistics of 
this type can be manipulated and the costs are not uni- 
form across all institutions, few would dispute that the 
cost of higher education during the past decade has 
increased at a rate significantly greater than inflation. 

Not surprisingly, those outside of higher education 
are quick to propose efficiencies for the academy. Peo- 
ple who have found models that seem to work well in 
business believe that greater efficiency and cost savings 
could be realized if higher education were to follow any 
number of business strategies. In more pragmatic 
terms, the accountability for cost savings and efficien- 
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cies have resulted in moves to outsource and downsize 
various student services. These efforts are usually 
based on the popular belief that government agencies, 
including state-supported universities, are fraught with 
mismanagement, waste, and an overabundance of 
unnecessary employees; thus, greater efficiency and 
cost savings can be achieved by letting private enter- 
prise take over various functions (Healy, 1996). Proof 
of these beliefs among trustees and entrepreneurial leg- 
islators comes from the corporate reengineering that 
took place throughout the early 1990s and resulted in 
downsizing and privatizing at major multinational cor- 
porations such as Xerox, IBM, and AT&T. 

Some of the effects of this demand for greater cost 
efficiencies in student services now and in the 21st cen- 
tury include the following: 

♦ The number of for-profit companies specializing in 
student services such as financial aid, career devel- 
opment, counseling services, health services, and 
recreational sports will increase. 

♦ More institutions will outsource some student ser- 
vices, and the costs of in-house student service 
operations will be compared against the costs of 
outsourcing these same services. 

♦ An increasing number of people who enter student 
affairs will work for companies that provide out- 
sourcing services for universities, and their alle- 
giance will be corporate rather than institutional. 

♦ More student service fees will be unbundled from 
institutional fees and converted to user fees in a sys- 
tem where students pay for the services they want. 

♦ Chief student affairs officers will find more of their 
time consumed with contract negotiations, the 
preparation of bid specifications, and labor disputes 
with non-university personnel. 

♦ Some student affairs organizations will be down- 
sized and reengineered to be combined with acade- 
mic services as a means of reducing the number of 
department heads and as a way to centralize more 
responsibility in academic affairs or business 
affairs. 
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Accountability for the Effectiveness of 
Student Affairs Programs 

Politicians, trustees, and the media have proposed 
that increased institutional accountability will result 
from requiring institutions to report objective measures 
of performance. These measures were designed to 
force institutions to put tenure-track faculty back in the 
classroom. Few, if any, of the productivity indicators 
address contributions by student affairs educators. 
Those measures of students affairs that do exist focus 
primarily on measuring student satisfaction. Absent 
have been measures of leadership skills, interpersonal 
skills, psychosocial development, experiential learning, 
or other student learning outcomes associated with stu- 
dent affairs programs. 

Excluding productivity measures for student affairs 
programs ignores student affairs’ contribution to stu- 
dent learning and reinforces the belief that learning is 
exclusive to the classroom. If institutional productivity 
is measured only by classroom activities, the argument 
that institutional resources should be channeled away 
from student affairs programs and into classroom activ- 
ities is strengthened. 

A large volume of work demonstrating what stu- 
dents learn in college is available but little of this 
research shows how student affairs programs and per- 
sonnel directly influence student outcomes (Astin, 
1993; Love, 1995; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). Most of 
student affairs’ influence on educational outcomes is 
inferential and indirect. Unless student affairs educa- 
tors can show how their programs, activities, and ser- 
vices relate directly to student outcomes such as 
technical competency, communication, critical think- 
ing, ability to function in a global community, and 
adaptability, the profession’s role in higher education 
will be diminished. 

The implications of using performance-based infor- 
mation as objective means for assessing effectiveness 
in student affairs programs include the following: 

* Student affairs organizations will be expected to 
report more data to demonstrate productivity (i.e., 
student contact hours). 

♦ Because the contributions of student affairs pro- 
grams to student learning are not widely accepted 
or understood, student affairs organizations will 
have their effectiveness measured principally by 
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student satisfaction on a consumer-based manage- 
ment model. 

♦ More student affairs organizations will add student 
life research units to assess student affairs contri- 
butions to student learning and to collect and report 
other institutional data. 

♦ As more research data become available at institu- 
tions, there will be a need to reduce this informa- 
tion to simple ratings, comparisons, and rankings. 
Reports by popular magazines that rank colleges, 
such as U.S. News and World Report , will become 
increasingly important to institutions’ success and 
financial stability. Formulas used by these groups to 
construct rankings will influence institutional poli- 
cies, particularly at institutions heavily dependent 
on enrollment for funding. 

Implications for Research 

The demand for increased accountability for stu- 
dent learning is an invitation for student affairs to 
demonstrate its contributions. Although many perfor- 
mance-based assessments are devoid of measures of 
student affairs’ efforts to advance student learning, the 
opportunity exists to expand these measures of assess- 
ment. A research agenda of student outcomes associ- 
ated with students’ out-of-class experiences is rich with 
possibilities. 

Cost efficiency efforts focused on providing lower- 
cost educational delivery through distance education 
or through programs designed to shorten time to grad- 
uation offer a host of interesting research questions. 
For example, do students who receive most of their 
education via distance learning learn as much, gradu- 
ate at the same rate, become loyal alumni, and acquire 
the same range of skills and knowledge as those stu- 
dents who have had the benefit of traditional on-cam- 
pus instruction and involvement with the university 
community? Similar questions can be asked of students 
who have participated in programs designed to com- 
press the educational experience from 4-5 years to 2-3 
years. 

All of the concerns that gave rise to the account- 
ability movement in higher education can be 
researched: Was student behavior improved by releas- 
ing more information or imposing more rules and reg- 
ulations on students? Did outsourcing of a student 
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service result in greater student satisfaction or more 
student learning? These and similar questions deserve 
inquiry. 

Conclusion 

An outgrowth of the accountability movement in 
higher education has been a compartmentalizing of the 
college experience into disconnected components 
without the recognition that student learning is an inte- 
grated experience. This segmentation is exacerbated by 
opposing forces pulling higher education in opposite 
directions. On the one hand, legislators chastise higher 
education for its failure to address major social prob- 
lems such as campus violence, substance abuse, and 
academic integrity; on the other hand, they call for con- 
tent-only forms of education through technology-based 
instruction, outcomes assessment focused on narrow 
cognitive skills, and programs to reduce the time in col- 
lege. The college experiences which might have the 
best chance of building a socially responsible and edu- 
cated citizenry can be lost to students who accumulate 
credits toward graduation without also accumulating 
experiences that bring meaning to their learning. 

Historically, the two basic approaches to higher 
education can be classified as content-centered educa- 
tion and student-centered education. Those who hold 
the content-centered view of education see higher edu- 
cation as a means to social mobility and a better life 
through the mastery of a defined body of knowledge 
and skills. Characterized by specialization and profes- 
sionalization required for performance in industry, con- 
tent-centered education is focused on the need for an 
educated work force. In this content-centered view, 
technology allows higher education to be delivered in 
any fashion and at any location. Credits toward gradu- 
ation can be gathered from various educational institu- 
tions. A licensing or certifying examination might be 
given to standardize the knowledge basis necessary to 
enter employment in a field, and students can graduate 
from a university without having set foot on the cam- 
pus, met personally with a faculty member, or shared 
conversation with another student. 

The contrast to content-centered education is stu- 
dent-centered education. Developing an educated citi- 
zen is its core purpose. Content mastery is important, 
but the curricular focus is on preparing a liberally edu- 
cated person who can earn a living and who knows how 
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to live. Good citizenship, ethics, values, and an appre- 
ciation for the aesthetic qualities of life are accepted as 
goals in addition to the mastery of information. 
LeBaron Russell Briggs (1904), the first Dean of Stu- 
dents, defined this student-centered purpose best when 
he wrote that the main object of college was “to estab- 
lish character, and to make character more efficient 
through knowledge; to make moral character more effi- 
cient through mental discipline” (p. 7). 

Student affairs work is compromised under a con- 
tent-centered educational philosophy which advances 
the belief that personal responsibility, interpersonal 
skills, teamwork, trust, civility, the art of expression, 
taste, discrimination, and mental courage are qualities 
one can teach over the Internet, learn exclusively from 
a book, or access solely with a paper and pencil instru- 
ment. The accumulation of courses on an academic 
transcript is not an adequate substitute for qualities of 
an educated citizen. 

Through student-centered education, student affairs 
professionals help to build educated and informed cit- 
izens. They structure the peer group environment, 
enrich the campus culture, elevate the conversation 
about issues of rights and responsibilities, hold stu- 
dents accountable for their behavior, nurture the emer- 
gence of leadership, mentor less confident students in 
meeting their highest challenges, and construct oppor- 
tunities that allow students to experience elements of 
life that empower them with self-knowledge. Absent 
these experiences, students have something less than a 
college education. 

Increased demand for accountability may strip stu- 
dent affairs of the tools it most needs. The challenges 
are many. They include demonstrating how student 
affairs contributes to valued educational goals; provid- 
ing programs that result in student learning, high-qual- 
ity services, and educated citizens; and working to 
refocus higher education on its fundamental student- 
centered learning mission. 
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1. What learning outcomes are associated with stu- 
dents’ interactions with student affairs educators? 

2. Do students who receive most of their education via 
distance learning learn as much, graduate at the 
same rate, and acquire the same range of skills and 
knowledge as those students who have had the ben- 
efit of traditional on-campus instruction and 
involvement with the university community? 

3. Do students who have taken accelerated courses to 
reduce the amount of time in college benefit as 
much from the educational experience as students 
who take a longer time (4-5 years) to graduate? 

4. Does outsourcing of a student service (e.g., coun- 
seling) result in greater satisfaction and more learn- 
ing at less cost? 



5. Does the release of the names of students who have 
committed acts of violence on campus improve 
campus safety or deter others from similar acts for 
fear of public attention? 

6. Are students more or less likely to report occur- 
rences of acquaintance rape knowing that the 
alleged perpetrator may be identified and that he or 
she may publicly identify the victim? 

7. Is student satisfaction — a common measure 
of student affairs performance — associated 
with increased student learning, retention, or 
graduation? 

8. What services and programs do students expect 
student affairs organizations to provide through 
electronic student services? 
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One of the primary forces in American society 
directly impacting the nature of higher education is the 
changing role of government at both the national and 
state levels. This shifting role does not imply a neces- 
sarily negative position, but it does pose serious chal- 
lenges for colleges and universities. The basic 
parameters of this changing government role are char- 
acterized by: (1) new social priorities; (2) an increasing 
willingness to intrude upon traditional institutional pre- 
rogatives, (3) shifting government-sponsored student 
aid and research agendas, and (4) the public’s declining 
confidence in higher education. 

New Social Priorities 

Higher education’s thriving period of growth has 
subsided. Growth in the number of new institutions has 
peaked, and for all practical purposes, enrollment mar- 
kets are nearing saturation. Mass higher education is no 
longer a dominant or unified goal of federal govern- 
ment, and most states, as well, currently are witnessing 
major and competing social needs among their citi- 
zenry. Concerns about health care and its escalating 
costs, including Medicare and Medicaid, crime, correc- 
tions, and the growing needs of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, constitute the priorities of most states. 
Deteriorating bridges, roads, sewer networks, and air 
traffic control systems now characterize much of Amer- 
ica’s “infrastructure” and serve to create additional 
complexities in determining which social needs receive 
priority and what levels of priority. These circum- 
stances are forcing both the federal government and the 
states to redefine their social and economic agendas, 
and the result is that higher education, increasingly, is 
considered just another interest group seeking funds 
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from the public purse. In fact, evidence indicates that 
state funding of public colleges and universities is now 
ranked below prisons, health care, and K-12 education 
(Davies, 1997). Governors say they want increased 
funding for higher education, but before supporting 
such allocations to institutions, they favor technology 
as the primary vehicle for enhancing student access, 
and 97 percent of the governors surveyed have pro- 
posed tying funding to performance measures (Canales, 
1998, 32). Half of the states now link some of their fund- 
ing to public colleges to the institutions’ performance, 
and all “but a handful” appear likely to do so within the 
next five years, according to the recent Rockefeller 
Institute’s Public Higher Education Report data {Chron- 
icle of Higher Education, 1998). 

Numerous colleges and universities have reorga- 
nized and reengineered themselves to do more with 
less, but in reality, institutions may have to do less with 
less. Tuition rising faster than inflation, the costs of 
remedial education (and supported by taxpayers the 
third time since most of these subjects, also, are taught 
in high schools and community colleges), and gradu- 
ates’ vocal claims of their lack of job opportunities, 
have magnified the urgency for streamlining academic 
offerings and adapting the realities of the environment 
surrounding higher education institutions (Levine, 
1997). 

American corporations are moving at a rapid pace 
to provide educational programs for meeting their cor- 
porate and labor force needs (Rowley, Lujan, and 
Dolence, 1998). Although most of these corporate edu- 
cational organizations focus on specific job knowledge 
and skills, they, nonetheless, take away potential stu- 
dents from traditional colleges and universities. Cor- 
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porate chartered colleges are growing in numbers and 
many are seeking and earning regional accreditation 
just as any other higher education institution (Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1992). 

In addition to this rapidly emerging educational sec- 
tor, American society is also witnessing the entry of for- 
profit colleges into the traditional higher education 
market. Many educators contend that these proprietary 
schools are attractive for recent high school graduates, 
particularly students of color, who want a practical edu- 
cation in a shorter time than that offered by traditional 
four-year institutions; moreover, older individuals con- 
sider these institutions to be an accessible means of 
attaining the requisite education for advancing their 
careers (Collison, 1998). Such schools typically have 
reputations for good job placement, they possess direct 
communication networks with businesses, and they 
publicize widely the fact that their faculty members are 
practitioners in the fields they teach. 

Finally, the American citizenry may now consider 
still another higher education alternative, the virtual 
university. Political leaders, corporate executives, and 
some traditional college and university officials appear 
to share consensus that virtual learning and teaching 
activities through the Internet and the World Wide Web 
are of paramount importance in terms of future social 
agendas. Rowley, Lujan, and Dolence (1998, 13) report 
that the Western Governors Association, while origi- 
nally proposing a virtual university in twenty-one West- 
ern states, scaled back to include 14 participating 
states. By late 1997, each of the states had contributed 
$100,000 to implement the project, and corporations 
were contributing toward the $25 million project oper- 
ation. It is clear that neither state governors, legisla- 
tures, nor corporate America are waiting for traditional 
colleges and universities to restructure, refocus, and 
provide new and different educational programs. They 
are providing financial support for and are moving 
definitively to provide labor market oriented educa- 
tional activities and programs. 

Government Intrusiveness 

Government has influenced American higher edu- 
cation throughout its history. Curriculum content, stu- 
dent access, diversity among types of institutions, and 
cutting-edge research are only some examples of the 
transformations that accompanied the Morrill Act, the 
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Hatch Experimental Station Act, the G.I. Bill, and the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1965 and 1972, all ini- 
tiated by federal legislation (Brubacher and Rudy, 
1997). More recently, however, public wariness and 
growing skepticism about the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of public higher education have led state and 
federal governments to reach inside institutions to 
change and shape how they operate (Terenzini, 1998). 

The current political landscape surrounding higher 
education may best be depicted as governmental intru- 
sion into the traditional functions and processes of col- 
leges and universities. Such governmental actions have 
pervaded institutional instructional policy, and in 
numerous instances have determined or intruded upon 
mission and program offerings as well as administra- 
tive objectives (Lyall, 1996). 

Federal mandates and reporting requirements 
related to campus crime, Americans with disabilities, 
freedom of information, affirmative action, student aid, 
clean air, occupational health and safety, family educa- 
tional rights and privacy, and research involving human 
subjects, among others, provide significant govern- 
mental involvement in the daily activities and opera- 
tions of academe. And, such governmental regulation 
does not appear to be abating. Current proposed fed- 
eral legislation, for example, would require colleges to 
report hate crimes, or crimes that appear to be moti- 
vated by prejudice. The revisions to the Telecommuni- 
cations Act may limit or proscribe colleges’ access to 
certain telecommunications which would intrude upon 
the delivery of distance learning opportunities. 

The Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 requires that col- 
leges report names, addresses, and Social Security 
numbers of all their students, as well as whether they 
are enrolled at least half time. This is mandated 
whether or not students have filed for financial aid, but 
if they have, colleges will be required to also report 
their parents’ Social Security numbers. Congress has 
agreed that the Internal Revenue Service needs these 
data in order to determine which students qualify for 
the next tax breaks, and the requirements become 
effective January 1, 1999. 

State level mandates and legal requirements are no 
less intrusive. To date, public postsecondary institu- 
tions in twenty-three states are under a consolidated 
governing board system. This allows these states to give 
priority to statewide educational needs of the mission 
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or priorities of individual institutions. Another twenty- 
one states have organized their public colleges and uni- 
versities under a coordinating board which also works 
to serve state needs by coordinating private higher edu- 
cation organizations as well (Lyall, 1996). Few would 
be opposed to the goals of either state-wide consoli- 
dated governing boards or coordinating boards, but in 
practice, their varying levels of intrusiveness provide 
paramount challenges, as well as opportunities, for 
higher education institutions. These boards, at a mini- 
mum, portray that more and more decisions about pub- 
lic colleges and universities are not made on the 
individual campuses. 

The current anti-affirmative actions efforts by state 
legislatures are providing still another collision with col- 
lege and university prerogatives for admitting minority 
students and awarding financial aid. Since late 1996, bills 
have been introduced in 13 state legislatures to abolish 
affirmative-action programs (National Center for Post- 
secondary Improvement [NCPI], 1998). Higher educa- 
tional officials know too well the troubling effects of the 
reversal of affirmative-action policies. For example, the 
Hopwood v. Texas (1996) decision, alone, has virtually 
eliminated the enrollment of African-American students 
at the University of Texas Law School. And, one year 
after the implementation of California’s Proposition 209, 
the number of African-American applicants admitted to 
the entire University of California higher education sys- 
tem declined by 18 percent (NCPI, 1998, 46). 

Higher education advocates generally agree that 
many of the successes of colleges and universities are 
due, in part, to governmental legislation and financial 
support. However, as pressure mounts between and 
among competing social and political priorities in the 
state houses and at the federal level, higher education 
institutions are witnessing more governmental inter- 
vention. And, as long as colleges depend on public-sec- 
tor support, “decisions by government policy makers 
will have a significant impact on their shape and struc- 
ture” (Hartle and Galloway, 1997, 30). 

Shifting Government-Sponsored Student 
Aid and Research Agendas 

Federally supported research and student financial 
aid have increased substantially since Congress passed 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. However, the shift 
during recent years from federal grants to loans serves 







to jeopardize access to higher education for middle- 
income and low-income students. Community colleges 
and liberal arts institutions, already, are documenting 
such to be the unwanted reality. College student affairs 
professionals have long known that many ethnic groups 
are unwilling to borrow large sums of money, and the 
declining availability of government grants will prevent 
many — those who need it the most — from enrolling 
in higher education (Hartle and Galloway, 1997). 

The seriousness of these circumstances is under- 
scored by the College Board data which show that in 
1994-95, $5.6 billion was awarded in Pell Grants, but 
over $24 billion was distributed through loans, yielding 
a loan-to-grant ratio of 4.4 to 1. In 1977-78, as an exam- 
ple, $1.7 billion was borrowed under the loan program 
while $1.5 billion was awarded in Pell Grants, yielding 
slightly over one dollar borrowed for every dollar of 
grants (College Board, 1995, 18). 

On a more positive note, a recent development that 
most college and university proponents find encourag- 
ing is the 1997 higher education tax code changes 
which allow over $30 billion to benefit academe and its 
students over the next five years (Taxpayer Relief Act). 
These benefits focus on higher education tax deduc- 
tions and credits, an expanded education IRA, and 
other tax law changes. Again, since these tax benefits 
accrue primarily to individuals rather than institutions, 
there is considerable concern that poorer students will 
not be aware of the possibilities, not have sufficient 
annual income to benefit from the new tax credits, and 
not be financially able to purchase educational IRAs. 

In addition to the federal government’s changing 
approach to providing student aid, research institu- 
tions, in particular, are finding themselves in more 
intense competition for scarce research dollars as Con- 
gress attempts to balance the federal budgets and meet 
other, competing social needs. This problem, obviously, 
will become most acute for the colleges and universi- 
ties which receive significant portions of their funding 
from federally supported research. The University of 
Washington, as an illustration, receives nearly one-third 
of its funding from federal sources, most of which is for 
research. In fact, although the percentage of federal 
government sponsored research has diminished during 
recent years, when compared to the increased funding 
percentage from business and private giving, about 60% 
of all research done in the nation’s colleges and univer- 
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sities is funded by the federal government (Hartle and 
Galloway, 1997). It becomes apparent that any future 
funding cuts would have significant impacts on these 
institutions since they constitute the segment of Amer- 
ican higher education that, traditionally, has attracted 
the most academically prepared graduate students and 
the strongest research oriented faculty. 

At the state level, governors have begun “to draw 
distinctions between research ‘that is fundamentally 
important to society versus the stuff that is generated to 
promote tenure,’” and fewer than half the governors 
believe that state supported four-year colleges and 
research universities are responsive to state needs 
(Schmidt, 1998, A38). It is no wonder that states’ 
elected leaders are attempting not only to change the 
ways colleges do business but also to mandate institu- 
tional performance measures. As many as eight states, 
thus far, have levied a tuition surcharge on their public 
colleges and/or students attending those colleges who 
take more academic courses than are necessary to 
complete their degree requirements ( Chronicle of 
Higher Education , 1997). It seems clear that not only 
how institutions educate students is being called into 
question but also the amount of education the students 
receive. 

It is, therefore, no secret to the higher education 
community that government-sponsored student aid and 
research agendas have shifted to requiring more from 
both institutions and students. Institutions must show 
greater efficiency, cost-effectiveness, documentation of 
quality, and how they measure the outcomes of their 
performance. Students, in turn, are being required to 
pay a larger share of their higher education costs at 
both public and private institutions, and when receiv- 
ing financial aid, they will have more, and larger, loans 
while receiving fewer, and smaller, grants. 

Declining Public Confidence 
in Higher Education 

The political intricacies of both state and federal 
elected leadership in agreeing upon social priorities and 
then appropriating applicable funding is complicated 
further by the public’s declining confidence in higher 
education. Historically, American higher education has 
promoted itself as one of the nation’s greatest 
resources, but the general public is now voicing a 
diminishing belief in and trust in what a college degree 
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actually means. Public opinion research shows that 
numerous individuals know and appreciate the poten- 
tial value of higher education, but they also express 
concern about affordability, access, and whether fac- 
ulty and administrators are truly committed to under- 
graduate education and student learning. Callan’s 
(1996) national poll and interviews revealed that many 
Americans are more supportive of and more critical of 
higher education. They question the value of much aca- 
demic research, and they are concerned whether a col- 
lege degree can open the door to satisfactory 
employment and a better life. 

“Trying to place blame for this phenomenon 
is futile. The emergence of a world economy; the 
reduction of federal expenditures for defense; 
the slowing of economic growth; the phenome- 
nal pace of technological change and its perva- 
sive impact; and the restructuring, reinventing, 
and reengineering of major institutions in the 
corporate, governmental, and nonprofit sector — 
all have positive features, but all have played a 
part in placing the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities in jeopardy.” (40) 

This eroding public confidence is not necessarily 
about the importance of higher education but rather 
about the operation of and functioning of colleges and 
universities. These public perceptions of higher educa- 
tion, as discussed above, also travel to governors’ 
offices, state lawmakers, and the various branches of 
national government. With other pressing issues to 
address, governmental legislative and executive offi- 
cials therefore appear willing to treat public higher edu- 
cation as an expenditure rather than an investment in 
the future. Such a philosophical and politically prag- 
matic approach by either state or national government 
means that colleges and universities could become 
drastically different organizations from the institutions 
of today. Some may have significantly fewer classrooms 
and more technology-driven activities; other institu- 
tions might serve primarily as broker organizations for 
connecting teachers and learners; and still others may 
provide more non-degree state-of-art educational pro- 
grams while awarding fewer traditional degrees. 

The higher education institution’s future focus, then, 
will be to provide new ways of meeting individuals’ 
learning needs amid the complexities of their social, 
economic, and political environments. It thus becomes 
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imperative for colleges and universities, in general, and 
student affairs, in particular, to articulate and commu- 
nicate what they can contribute to student learning and, 
therefore, to American society. 

Specific Implications for Student Affairs 

Student affairs, as a profession, must adjust to new 
societal imperatives and changing government roles. It 
is of paramount importance that the profession refocus 
itself for defining and practicing new delivery modes. 
When compared to past practice, college university stu- 
dent affairs, in the future, will need to consider and 
accommodate the following realities. 

♦ Student affairs professionals will need a deeper 
understanding of how their contributions “fit” with 
the mission and goals of the institutions they serve. 

♦ The student affairs profession must be able to show 
how its contributions can enhance student learning 
relative to one’s making choices, understanding the 
consequences of the choices, and moving toward 
living a productive life within the larger society. 

♦ Student affairs practitioners should become more 
knowledgeable regarding how state and federal leg- 
islation impact their colleges and universities and 
thus the student affairs profession. 

♦ To provide adequate financial support for student 
affairs, many practitioners, particularly senior level 
professionals, will find it necessary to enhance their 
traditional abilities and skills with an understanding 
and knowledge of philanthropy and fundraising. 

♦ The student affairs profession should strengthen 
and enhance its future by educating new profes- 
sionals for advising, counseling, testing, teaching, 
and providing applicable services through technol- 
ogy. 

♦ Admitting more diverse and educationally disad- 
vantaged traditional students as well as more non- 
traditional, older students and their corresponding 
more complex academic and vocational advising 
needs will necessitate that student affairs practi- 
tioners not only expand their knowledge for work- 
ing with these learners but also to find better and 
more cost effective methods for doing so. 
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♦ Individuals within the profession not only should be 
proponents for student development and learning 
but also become college and university-wide lead- 
ers for accommodating these new learners and new 
learning needs of contemporary society. 

♦ Future student affairs professionals will find oppor- 
tunities for employment and professional practice 
in corporations and in proprietary institutions as 
more and more individuals become learners within 
these organizations. 

♦ Student affairs practitioners in proprietary schools 
and corporate institutions will need expanded and 
in-depth organizational skills as well as the profes- 
sion’s traditional skills since their career promo- 
tions and advancements will depend upon their 
contributions to the organization. 
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Developing societal trends and priority shifts among the 
states, as well as the federal government, relative to their pre- 
rogatives clearly portray definitive and significant changes for 
the future. Educators must conceptualize, plan, and implement 
new organizational approaches for the delivery of educational 
programs and activities. The following questions focus upon 
and serve to guide educators as they move to the next centuiy. 

What are the most effective ways for states to 
support higher education? 

1. How may educators become more influential in working 
with state policy makers to benefit colleges and students? 

2. What assumptions do members of the higher education 
community hold relative to the merits of part-time and/or 
community college students receiving state-allocated 
financial aid? Are these assumptions appropriate for 
affecting change at the state government level? 

3. If state funding becomes increasingly linked to perceived 
institutional performance, what role should educators 
take to address this trend? What specific responsibilities 
should student affairs undertake? 

4. Should colleges and universities pursue more definitively 
and more aggressively potential educational options with 
corporations and proprietary schools? How might this 
approach benefit colleges and students? 

5. What are the assumptions about increasing the amount of 
government funds available for college student loans 
while decreasing the availability of grant monies? Do 
these assumptions translate to economic gains/losses for 
states in terms of graduates going into the work force, nol 
attending college, etc.? 

What societal conditions are impacting higher 
education practice? 

1. When does government support become government 
intrusion? 



2. Do state policy makers define “accountability” in the 
same way as do educators? Does the academic commu- 
nity consider itself accountable? How? 

3. Are there reasons why Congress and state governments 
legislate legal requirements upon colleges and universi- 
ties relative to their relationships with their students? 

4. How may educators transform the imperatives of these 
societal conditions into positive working relationships 
with government policy makers for the betterment of col- 
leges and universities and their students? 

5. How can states ensure the effectiveness and efficiency of 
public higher education while minimizing transient polit- 
ical agendas that may be detrimental to state-wide edu- 
cational needs? 

What educational practices are 

necessary to accommodate shifting social 

conditions and priorities? 

1. How can college and university missions, or purposes, 
become more precisely defined? 

2. To what extent do educators understand or have access to 
knowledge about the relationship between purpose 
(state-wide, individual institution, etc.) and administra- 
tive practice? 

3. How should new degree programs offered over the inter- 
net be evaluated or held accountable? 

4. What responsibilities do educators hold for determining 
which research “is important to society vs that important 
for peers 7 tenure”? 

5. What is the process for the leadership of higher education 
institutions to restore public confidence in the way col- 
leges and universities function and serve their publics? 
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